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Church and Members Mourn 


President Fry Gives ‘The Lutheran" an 
Official Statement for Publication 


The Late President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


OnE and a half million loyal Amer 
icans in the United Lutheran Chure 
mourn the death of President Roose 
velt. The sixty-five thousand of ou 
Church in Canada stand also in re 
spectful silence. On the very eve 4d 
victory, with the attainment of his life 
supreme goal of a lasting fellowshi 
among the nations almost within hi 
grasp, our President’s mighty laboi 
are ended. May we who survive r 
dedicate ourselves to that gloriou 
hope! 

Lutheran Christians are devoted ci? 
izens. It is inbred in us by our fait’ 
For us the State is a divine institutic 
as well as the Church and the Hom 
A staunch patriotism is not only in ot 
tradition; it is in our blood and in of 
souls. We must demonstrate it ane 
in this hour of crisis even more zea 
ously than ever before. If we a 


(Continued on page 23) 
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The Evangelist’s Mother 


THE LUTHERAN has chosen to indicate indirectly the place in the Church’s 
calendar of April 25. In the page of the Common Service Book titled The 
Church Year and in the Year Book of 1945 headed April, the day is marked 
St. Mark Evangelist. We have, however, given prominence to his mother. 

One admits that tradition more than directly inspired narration enters 
into such an appraisal of John Mark’s mother. She is specifically mentioned 
only once; that is, in Acts 12: 12, where it is written that Peter, having been 
miraculously delivered from imprisonment, “came to the house of Mary, 
the mother of John, whose surname was Mark; where many were gathered 
gether praying.” 

But John Mark is usually identified as the young man who had followed 
he crowd to Gethsemane and witnessed the betrayal and arrest of our 
sord. (Mark 14: 51, 52.) It could have been his and his mother’s home in 
which the passover was eaten and the Lord’s Supper established. 

Certainly the residence of this devout woman was the place in which 
he disciples assembled. At such meetings this mother supplied her son 
vith the privilege of meeting and hearing the most intimate of Jesus’ dis- 
iples. The appraisal of these contacts is beyond words. This mother doubt- 
ess met much that troubled her, but she had the compensation of directing 
er son into creating influence for which all mankind is the beneficiary. 
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THE CHURCH 


INTHE MEWS..------ &4y G Elson Kuff 


Dr. Long reports 

“THe task is much larger than I had 
anticipated. It is much more important 
than any of us realized,’ reports Dr. 
Ralph H. Long upon returning to 
America after six weeks of surveying 
the need of the churches in Europe. 

“T wish we were asking for $10,000,000 
for Lutheran World Action this year 
instead of for $2,500,000. We could use 
allgoteite, 

Dr. Long reached New York with 
Di © Bersell and Dr. Lawrence 
= we) Meyer on April 7 
after visiting four 
European capitals— 
* London, Stockholm, 
Paris, and Geneva. 
¥/~ The trip was made 
Bm ~ possible through 

«sj, the facilities of the 
<% Air Transport Com- 
2 a - mand. 

"The Ree met representatives 
of all the larger Lutheran church 
groups in Europe. They heard an in- 
credible story of suffering in the oc- 
cupied countries and all war-dev- 
astated lands. The Swedish Christians 
are trying to feed 137,000 Norwegian 
children, 83,000 old people, 23,000 
homeless youth. They are spending 
$500,000 a month in their tasks of sus- 
taining their brothers of the neighbor- 
ing countries. Many are giving all over- 
time pay for this cause. 

Churches are gone. Congregations 
are scattered. Printing plants that pub- 
lished Bibles have been destroyed. Pas- 
tors are in exile. 


Plans are made 
CHIEF outcome of visit of American 
Lutherans has been an agreement to es- 
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tablish along with the European leaders 
a liaison committee to direct Lutheran 
reconstruction in Europe until the Lu- 
theran World Convention can again he- 
gin to function. The agreement was 
made with Archbishop Eidem of Swe 
den and other Swedish leaders. It wal 
approved by representatives of th 
World Council-of Churches in Geneva| 

Full co-operation with other Chris 
tians through the World Council mus} 
be sought, Dr. Long states. The need 
of Lutherans in Europe are infinitely 
greater than Lutherans can meet b 
themselves. World Council spokesme 
guarantee that confessional difference 
will be respected. 


Work to be done 

“We do not intend to try to replac¢ 
the church buildings of Europe,” sai 
Dr. Long. “One of our first tasks mu 
be to help restore the publication a 
Christian literature among th 
churches.” 

“The best thing you American Lu 
therans could do in Germany would b} 
to finance a Christian daily newspaper, 
a European leader told the visito 
from the United States. Means mu 
be found for providing Christian i 
spiration and leadership to millions ac 
people under chaotic conditions. 

German prisoners will probably b 
kept as laborers in France and othe 
European countries for two years aft 
the war. Circulation of religious lit 
erature among them may be the onl 
means of exerting Christian influenc« 
A printing plant may be available i 
Munich, at a cost of $52,500. 


Preparing for reconstruction 
THERE are 40,000 Norwegian refuge¢ 
in Sweden, reported Dr. Long. Te 


The maa i 
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LUTHERANS MEET IN LONDON. 


(Left to right) Dr. Lawrence Meyer; 


~ 


Dr. Ralph H. Long; 


Col. Walter Dorre, chaplain in 8th Air Force; Dr. P. O. Bersell; Dr. Hartwig Dierks, pastor at 
London Lutheran Service Center.—U. S. Army photo. 


thousand of them are in training to go 
home as doctors, nurses, social workers, 
to engage in the work of reconstruction. 
Some of them are clergymen. There are 
immediate expenses to be met in train- 
ing these people for their work. 

In Finland the Bible has become a 
rare book. “We need 300,000 New Testa- 
ments in order to give one to each child 
who has recently been confirmed, Arch- 
bishop Aleksi E. Lehtonen of the Lu- 
theran Church of Finland told the 
American visitors. Funds were left in 
Sweden by the Americans for imme- 
diate preparation of some of the needed 
Bibles. 

“In Sweden the Norwegian refugees 
queue-up in long lines to be given New 
Testaments,” reported Dr. Long. “The 
interest in religion is tremendous.” 


Waiting to hear from us 

“THE spiritual life of the European 
nations must be healed from within,” 
Archbishop Eidem told the Americans. 
Lutherans of America and Sweden can 
provide supplies, meet some of the 
physical needs, but their greatest task 
will be to stand by the churches of 
Europe as brothers. 

Lutherans in Europe are much con- 
cerned about resumption of the work 
of the Lutheran World Convention. 
They believe it must be strengthened, 
given an active secretariat, and take on 
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new types of work. They are eager for 
the Lutherans of the world to get to- 
gether in a continuing program. 

Hearts are bruised and _ crushed. 
The Germans are disillusioned. People 
everywhere want something to hold to. 

Lutheranism as the dominant Prot- 
estant church of Europe must meet the 
situation with unparalleled courage and 
skill, or perhaps suffer unparalleled 
disaster. 


Hero in Germany 

BisHop THEOPHILUS Wurm is the 
heroic figure in Germany, Dr. Long 
states. He preached fearlessly. He con- 
tinually wrote letters of protest to the 
Hitler government. When the govern- 
ment ordered him to write no more let- 
ters, he secured a friend to write for 
him. He organized “Emergency Unity 
Action,” which represents 85 percent of 
the Protestant churches of Germany. 
The resistance movement within the 
church in Germany has_ necessarily 
been secret, but of great proportions. 

Another German hero is Dr. Hans 
Lilje, secretary of the Lutheran World 
Convention, who was imprisoned last 
summer. If he survives the ordeal, it is 
likely that he will become bishop of 
Hannover to succeed Bishop Marah- 
rens. This leader has been discredited 
for an overly cautious attitude. Bishop 

(Continued on page 17) 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


As Fast as the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment in Italy can make the districts 
behind the battle lines reasonably se- 
cure, the school bells begin to ring—if 
Mussolini didn’t melt them for guns. 
But first the AMG has to feed, wash, 
clothe, house and dose the children into 
a measure of health and strength. The 
cleaning and fitting up of the buildings 
is handed over to the “sindaco” or 
Mayor of the community. Then the 
teachers remaining of the original staff 
are enlisted to gather the pupils. They 
do a good job at this, even as they fre- 
quently did of concealing and preserv- 
ing the equipment of the schools from 
the Nazi occupying forces. In the prov- 
ince of Lucca, a former principal of 
the Wallkill Center School (N. Y.), 
Captain Tilroe, speaks well of their 
loyalty and of their present excellent 
work. 


Under the leadership of “The Sussex 
Church and Countryside Association,” 
representing all branches of the Church 
in that part of England, “Plow Sunday” 
was specially observed (January 14) 
in Chichester Cathedral and throughout 
Sussex. This observance was part of 
the Association’s program to express 
“the church’s interest in the country- 
side.” The ceremony restored an an- 
cient mediaeval rite, not for arch- 
aeological reasons but to impress upon 
everyone in that rural district human 
dependence upon God, gratitude for 
His gifts, and the desire to serve Him 
in their labors. The blessing of the 
plow added nothing to its excellence or 
efficiency. That idea would merely 
throw the ceremony into the realm of 
superstition. It would, however, tend 
to visualize for men whose spiritual 
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by Julius F Secbach 


sight had grown dim, that in every way | 
they were “workers together with) 
God,” since, again in every way, they) 
work with His tools. 


Pravda, the official organ of the 
Soviet All-Union Communist Party, is} 
developing into a common scold. Its} 
frequent diatribes against the Vatican 
may be taken with considerable salt; 
they are a part of the political game} 
the Soviet is playing at the present) 
time with the Vatican. Some time ago 
Pravda violently resented items ap- 
pearing in Stars and Stripes and our} 
Army and Navy Journal. It frothed at| 
the mouth over W. L. White’s account| 
of his visit to Russia with Eric Johnson. 
It is constantly directing its anger at 
neutral nations, Sweden and Switzer- 
land particularly. It has just begun a 
campaign of denunciation to encourage 
the destruction of the Kulak element 
in the recently seized Latvian Repub- 
lic, possibly to remove a future center 
of demand for a plebiscite for that lit- 
tle country and its neighbors. The 
latest has been a violent condemnation 
of Lippman’s book, U. S. War Aims, as 
“contrary to all the principles of the 
United Nations.” And now it is bitter 
toward the French Socialists because 
they will not be subservient to the 
French Communists. Nothing satisfies 
Pravda unless the Soviet attitude in 
everything is unquestioningly accepted; 
but Pravda, and the authorities it rep- 
resents, should recognize that a con- 
stant spilling of wrath very naturally 
produces a corresponding antagonism. 


The Norwegians intend to have sat- 
isfaction for what they have suffered 
from. the Quislings; they are equally 
determined to keep it legal. For that 
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reason they discourage all rumors, 
spite reports and unsupported testi- 
mony. They ask all loyal people in 
their testimony to be able to prove that 
the accused is a member of the Nas- 
jonal Samling—or was—and when and 
why he quit; if he was active in the 
Hird (like the Nazi S.S.); if he had 
denounced good Norwegians to the 
enemy, or pointed out valuable hos- 
tages; if he had served the Quisling 
Gestapo; if he had tortured or used 
force against loyal Norwegians; if he 
had stolen or confiscated property from 
“dissolved” Norwegian organizations or 
from individuals, at home or in exile; 
if he had grown wealthy through the 
Nazis; if he had helped in the illegal 
dismissal of loyal public servants or 
trustees; if he aided in drawing grants 
illegally from public or private funds; 
if he helped the enemy to destroy prop- 
erty in the wake of the Nazi retreat. 
The Norwegians want to be just; but 
they are determined to be all of that. 


The Suspicious frequency and thor- 
oughness of the failures of German- 
owned enterprises in Spain is causing 
Allied officials to raise their eyebrows. 
They shrewdly judge that this rising 
flood of bankruptcy proceedings is a 
clever device to have the firms taken 
over by friendly Spanish receivers (call 
them Falangista Preferred), so that by 
this means they may avoid postwar 
confiscation of their assets by the Allies 
in search of Nazi funds to use for 
reparation purposes. The Allied com- 
mission set up for this investigation is 
not likely to be hoodwinked or greatly 
hindered in their search. They have 
plenty of ways ready to make trouble 
for any Falangist tricksters. 


News From Belgium (February 24) 
cites an amusing incident of the trou- 
bles attending Allied Nations’ inter- 
course. An Allied officer, riding in a 
Liege street car, noticed four Belgians, 


each wearing a white star on his sleeve. . 
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(That is a sign the wearer speaks Eng- 
lish.) Turning to his nearest neighbor 
the officer asked: “Do you think the 
war will be over soon?” Hesitantly the 
Belgian replied in very good English: 
“It is 7.30, sir.’ Abashed the officer 
turned to another: “Does this man want 
to make a joke?” and was answered in 
equally good English: “I do not under- 
stand exactly what you say.” Turning 
to the third, a pretty blonde Belgian 
girl, the officer inquired: “Is that how 
one understands English in Liege?” She 
smiled sweetly, but also in good English 
said: “I regret very much, but I already 
have a date for tonight.” Taking his 
final chance the officer asked the last 
star-bedecked Belgian: “What does all 
this mean?” and was politely told: “If 
you want to go to the city of Ans, you 
are on the wrong street car.” 


This and That: A case of peace where 
there is no peace was revealed in Ma- 
nila by the discovery that the Japs had 
changed the name of Dewey Boulevard 
to Kewia (Peace)... . Hire is consider- 
ing the abrogation of all bank holidays 
(as being too English presumably), and 
declaring all church holy days as na- 
tional holidays. . . . Ecuador’s food 
prices have been climbing so fast that 
the government has decided to import 
foodstuffs to break the trend. But 
where will she get the stuff? .. . Pales- 
tine concerns are drawing on the age- 
old salt deposits of the Dead Sea to 
provide magnesium, potash and bro- 
mine “for the sinews of war” and their 
own industrial prosperity. ... Belgium 
received permission (March 21) from 
the Allied authorities to use German 
prisoners in their mines in place of the 
Belgian miners carried into Germany. 
... The U.S.A. has just begun a re- 
stricted parcel post service to eight 
provinces in Free China. . . . Besides 
an enforced hard peace imposed by 
Russia, Finland has just been visited by 
a series of hurricanes that uprooted 
200,000 trees. 


Chicago’s Lutheran Student Circuit 


Resemblance to Pioneer Itinerant Ministry Described by 


Pastor for Students, GEORGE H. AIGNER | 


Riw1nc the circuit is not dead, at least 
so far as the pastor for Lutheran stu- 
dents in Chicago is concerned. The vast 
number of institutions in this con- 
tinental center and the space to be cov- 
ered in reaching them have taken their 
toll in time and energy. In the effort to 
conserve both we have centralized as 
much of our work as possible at the 
larger institutions. The largest groups 
of Lutheran students are enrolled at 
Northwestern University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. At both we main- 
tain attractive offices to carry on daily 
schedules of appointments. The offices 
are shared with the Missouri Synod 
pastors, who act as advisers to the 
Gamma Delta fraternity, the organiza- 
tion for students of that background. 

At Northwestern University, our pro- 
gram includes counseling services, work 
with service men, students in the armed 
services, participation in inter-faith 
and interdenominational work, regular 
communion services, Sunday afternoon 
groups, and a weekly student luncheon. 
These luncheons, primarily for com- 
muters, are a real contribution to the 
forty to sixty who 
attend. They have 
twenty-five minutes 
to eat and enjoy 
fellowship, and fif- 
teen minutes for 
their “Blue Plate 
Special,” which is 
the presentation of 
religious informa- 
tion and talks by 
visiting and local 


The John Evans Center, 
Northwestern University, 
well known to 
Lutheran students 


religious leaders. The excellent meal is. 
served at cost by Lutheran women. 


Regard for Circumstances 

The University of Chicago program 
is not unlike that followed at North-| 
western. Two days are spent in con- 
ference and visitation. Chicago institu- 
tions are known as “trolley-car” uni- 
versities, because many of the students 
enrolled leave the campus at the close 
of the day. Program and contacts must! 
be suited to meet the student schedules | 
and needs. Here, too, we find large | 
numbers of graduate students, mission- | 
aries on furlough, and students pend 
ning for social service and medical for- 
eign missions. There are twenty-five 
Lutheran theological students enrolled | 
in the Divinity School and Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

It is important to note that many of! 
the events grew out of specific requests 
for students. For example, the com- 
munion services held in the intimate 
and attractive Hilton Chapel were de- 
sired by several students who asked 
that communion services be held as 
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often as possible. After clearing with 
synodical officials, it has become cus- 
oomary to hold services every Friday 
luring Lent. It is one of our distinct 
contributions and even more remark- 
able when one considers that this 
changing little group of students comes 
luring the noon hour. Communion 
services of city-wide interest are held 
New Year’s Eve and Palm Sunday at 
he beautiful chapel in the Lutheran 
Deaconess Hospital Nurses’ Home. 


Nurses Maintain Meetings 

The great pressure on the nursing 
yrofession has made inroads on the con- 
inuity and leadership of the Nurses’ 
xuild; but they have their meetings and 
ictivities, both city-wide and in the 
ocal schools of nursing. Once a year 
1ursing students and medical students 
sather for dinner to hear an eminent 
lergyman talk about his ministry to 
he sick and a medical man of reputa- 
ion interpret opportunities and pos- 
ibilities of closer relationship between 
he ministry and medicine. 


special to Lent 

Of general interest is the annual Pre- 
,enten Conference and Evensong held 
he Sunday before Lent on the Univer- 
ity of Chicago campus. This confer- 
nce, initiated by the Lutheran Student 
\ssociation, attracts more than 150 local 
outh. They open their conference with 
liscussion groups for different ages and 
nterests. The theme usually centers 
round the responsibility and privileges 
f being truly Christian. Then they at- 
ond Evensong in Rockefeller Memorial 
‘hapel. Here between 400 and 500 wor- 
hip and hear representative preachers. 

Talented students present a Christ- 
1as musicale as a program for fellow 
tudents and Friends of Lutheran Stu- 
ents at the Augustana Nurses’ Home. 
Ve have tried to show our young peo- 
le that the church is interested by giv- 
1g them full opportunity to use their 
lents. Those interested in music are 
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used frequently in deputation team 
presentations; and we encourage the 
churches to give them as many oppor- 
tunities to put their talents to use as 
time and occasion permit. Art students 
are encouraged by giving them an op- 
portunity to present their pictures in 
exhibition under the sponsorship of the 
Lutheran Artists’ Association. 

Besides encouraging attendance at 
regional and national student confer- 
ences, we sponsor a Little Ashram at 
George Williams College Camp, Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, for students and the 
Lutheran Alumni Fellowship. The Fel- 
lowship has monthly meetings and does 
much to give backing to student work. 


Effective by Able Leadership 


None of these activities could de- 
velop without able student leadership 
and the consistent support of interested 
boards and churchmen. In Chicago we 
have a Directing Committee for Lu- 
theran Student Work, headed by Prof. 
Howard S. Bechtolt. The committee it- 
self is made up of representatives from 
the American, the Augustana and the 
Norwegian Lutheran Churches; the 
Board of Education of the United Lu- 
theran Church; the Student Service 
Commission of the American Lutheran 
Conference; the Illinois Synod; and 
several representatives of Friends | of 
Lutheran Students. The major portion 
of the budget, about four-fifths, is sub- 
sidized by the Board of Education, the 
Illinois Synod, the Student Service 
Commission of the American Lutheran 
Conference and the Service Men’s 
Commission of the National Lutheran 
Council; the remaining fifth is secured 
through the Friends of Lutheran Stu- 
dents. The Directing Committee meets 
monthly and, besides acting as a clear- 
ing house for all funds and a guardian 
for necessary expenses, aids the pastor 
for students in setting up policies and 
in contacting the local churches in or- 
der better to educate their constituents 
and enlist their wholehearted support. 
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AT MADISON, WISCONSIN | 


Ten Lutheran Bodies Co-operate in Student Work at 


Wisconsin State University 


By A. HENRY HETLAND, Pastor for Students 


SEVEN years ago, in February 1938, 
four pastors met in Madison, Wis., with 
Dr. Mary E. Markley of the Board of 
Education of the United Lutheran 
Church to work out plans for co-opera- 
tion in the work of meeting the spir- 
itual needs of students at the University 
of Wisconsin. In the fall of that year 
co-operative student work began in 
earnest, with pastors of three American 
Lutheran Conference churches and the 
United Lutheran congregation sponsor- 
ing a reception for new students. One 
year later, August 1939, the Rev. Ed- 
ward J. Blenker was called to serve 
students in behalf of the United Lu- 
theran Church and the American Lu- 
theran Conference. During his pastor- 
ate a common council for the four lo- 
cal Lutheran student groups was set 
up and a series of joint meetings of the 
four groups was started. The Rev. 
Lioyd Jacobson, also of the United Lu- 
theran Church, was installed as the in- 
tersynodical pastor for students in Sep- 
tember 1941. A combined student house 
and parsonage was rented during his 
pastorate of two years thus furthering 
the work of integrating students. 

Now, seven years after those first 
steps in co-operation, student work on 
the Wisconsin campus is sponsored on 
an equal basis by those two major 
bodies. And local pastors continue to 
co-operate with the student pastor, the 
Rev. A. Henry Hetland of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference, in promot- 
ing the spiritual welfare of students. 
There is one Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation which during the first semester 
met in the Norwegian Lutheran church 
and now meets weekly in the United 
Lutheran church. 
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Ten Lutheran bodies are represente 
in the student group served under th: 
arrangement. In the order of numeric 
student strength they are: Norwegia 
United Lutheran, American Luther 
Augustana, United Danish, and L 
theran Free—with a few from the Ic 
landic, Danish, and Finnish synod) 


Mary E. Markley, Litt.D. 


There is also a large number of Syr 
odical Conference students who ai 
served by their own pastor in their ow) 
beautiful and well-equipped studex 
center and chapel. 
Immediate supervision of this ed 
operative work among students is or 
of the tasks of the Lutheran Studen 
Foundation of the University of Wi 
consin, incorporated as a non-profit re 
ligious group. The president is Dr. O. 


‘Wilke of St. John’s Church (ALC 


and the treasurer is Mr. Alfred 

Peterson of Luther Memorial Chur 
(ULC), comptroller of the Universi 
of Wisconsin. The Foundation enlis 
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as voting members individuals, groups, 
and congregations. Currently it is en- 
gaged in paying for the excellent prop- 
erty acquired in the fraternity district. 

Those of us who are engaged in this 
work hope the boy is right who re- 


cently said to me, “It seems to me that 
the’ Lutheran group is the most active 
religious organization on the campus.” 
At any rate, it needs to be active to 
reach the Lutheran students who com- 
prise one-fifth of the student body. 


PRICELESS, MATCHLESS, DEATHLESS 


Pastor GEORGE JOSEPH MULLER Thus Terms Common Service 


Book Hymns 20, 349 and 127 


THE Hymnal contains hymns which 
are intended to be sung by the congre- 
gation at worship. .The Hymnal at- 
tached to our Common Service Book 
contains 529 hymns for adult use. How 
many of these hymns do you think your 
congregation can sing to the music 
printed in The Hymnal? Twenty-five? 
fifty? one hundred? two hundred? 

When we talk about Opening the 
Hymnal, we mean the wider and more 
thorough use of the hymns so that we 
may profit by the spiritual message 
which they contain. The average church 
member sings the hymns which are 
chosen for his worship and then drops 
the book into the rack, where it re- 
mains until the next service. If The 
Hymnal is to be opened wider for the 
church member, it must first be opened 
more widely for the minister, choir, or- 
sanist and leader. 

Some ministers may try to open The 
Hymnal and find the choir or the or- 
sanist balking all his efforts. They re- 
‘use to practice the melodies for leader- 
ship to the congregation. Sometimes the 
ninister knows little or nothing about 
music and lets matters drift. The 
Tymnal is one fourth open to the con- 
sregational members. 

Now let me suggest three hymns that 
night be used as examples. How many 
f our 4,000 United Lutheran congrega- 
ions do you think can sing these 
1ymns? Here they are. The first is a 
‘hristmas hymn, set to a priceless Plain 
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Song melody. It is in The Hymnal, but 
on a page that is seldom opened. The 
hymn is No. 20, “Of the Father’s Love 
Begotten” (tune No. 1). It will take 
some patience to work it into the love 
and life of your members. When that 
is done it will be a priceless heritage. 

The second hymn that I would sug- 
gest in Opening the Hymnal is No. 349, 
“O Morning Star so Pure so Bright.” 
A matchless hymn with deathless 
music. And yet how often even in our 
day will the suggestion of such a cho- 
rale be answered with prejudice? St. 
Olaf Choir will sing this hymn. Col- 
lege and high school choirs will do like- 
wise. Our congregations are refused 
the privilege. ~ 

Let the choir sing this hymn first as 
an anthem. The next Sunday use it as 
a congregational hymn. Two or three 
Sundays later use it again. Four or 
five Sundays later bring it back. Time 
and patience will do the work. 

Now let us turn to a forgotten Eng- 
lish hymn and melody, No. 127, “Alle- 
luia. Sing to Jesus.” When should this 
be used? At a Communion Service 
would be a most fitting time, although 
it is appropriate for any service. 

The greatest obstacle to Opening the 
Hymnal is in our own minds. We are 
all mentally lazy. We do not wish to 
exert ourselves to learn something new. 
We like the familiar and we dote on the 
“favorite” hymns. We have a good 
Hymnal. Let us open it for our people. 


EVERYONE WAS HAPPY 


Children of the Church Groups Meet ULCA Boards at 
Annual Gift Service 


Narrator, MRS. MABEL K. FENNER, 
Representative, Church of the Good Shepherd 


We get acquainted with the secretaries of the Mission Boards. (L. to r., adults): Secretarie: 
M. Edwin Thomas, Earl S. Rudisill, Harry Hodges, Z. M. Corbe, Paul C. White, Pastor Mollenauer 
W. H. Greever (Secretary of ULCA), Mrs. Fenner, Sister Mildred Winter, C. Franklin Koel 


and S. White Rhyne 


“ARE you sure this is the place? 
Where will I put my umbrella? What’ll 
I do‘with my galoshes? May we go in 
now?” 

Mrs. Carlstrom had gathered the 
Children of the Church group in the 
vestibule of St. John’s Church. The 
boys and girls were dripping wet, but 
not dampened in spirits. This was an 
important occasion. They were the 
members of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. Wm. 
A. Sunday pastor. They had been 
chosen to represent the Children of the 
Church groups of the ULCA at their an- 
nual Dedication of Gifts Service. 

“It’s like being a delegate to a big 
convention,” said Joseph on being in- 
formed that he was to attend. 

“Yes,” replied Sister Bessie. “You 
boys and girls will be representing 
children from the United States, Can- 
ada, South America, Africa, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. We and 
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all the Children of the Church group 
this year have been helping to do ou 
part in the work of our Church. D 
you remember how our gifts are to b 
used?” 

“Well, there’s the trailer chapel w 
are helping to buy and the children w 
are sending to camp,” said Marie. 

“And the school and parsonage w 
built in Argentina,” added John. 

Quickly the projects for the seve 
Boards of the Church were recalled b 
the group. They knew where the’ 
gifts were going and were keenly in 
terested in each project. They kne 
they. were participating in the life an 
work of the Church. 

Today, February 22, their service we 
to be held as part of the Annual Tri 
Conference Sunday School Conventio 
of the New York Synod. In forme 
years, at Baltimore and Harrisburg, th 
service had been for the Children « 
the Church groups and they had cor 
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from a radius of thirty miles around the 
city. This was not possible in New 
York in 1945 with all the problems of 
transportation, so when Dr. Paul C. 
White, the Director of Religious Edu- 
cation of the New York Synod, sug- 
gested the combined program, it was 
welcomed. This meant that the service 
would be for leaders rather than chil- 
ren. 

The convention assembled at 4 P. M. 
or the Dedication Service. Pastor John 
Hd. Sprock of Epiphany Church pre- 
sided. After a brief 
service of worship, Dr. 
Earl S. Rudisill, asso- 
siate Secretary of the 
Parish and Church 
School Board, brought 
1 stirring message to 
he leaders on the 
heme, “Our Concern 
—Every Child.” 

“Every child is like 
Zold ore, a combina- 
ion of gold and dross,” 
said Dr. Rudisill. “By 
neans of Christian 
education we must 
Jurge out the dross 
ind refine the gold. 
Ve cannot put into a 
hild what God has 
10t given to him. But 
we can guide the 
‘rowth of his spiritual 
ature. Home and church must work 
ogether in shaping the faith and char- 
eter of our children.” 

During the message, our eyes shifted 
9 that group of children, sitting so 
uietly in the first two pews. There 
yas Joseph Sanchez, the Spanish lad 
yhose father had just been reported 
missing in action.” Joe was trying to 
e father in the family now. It was a 
ypical international group such as one 
nds in many sections of New York 
‘ity. There were Anna and Evelyn 
havar, Grace and Violet LePrelle, 
ohn and Helen Mlynar, Antoinette 
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Fernandez, Iran Gonzalez, Nils and 
Anne Carlstrom, and Lorna Ebert. 

At the end of the pew sat Mrs. Carl- 
strom. We wondered how a_ busy 
mother could spare Saturday afternoon 
to bring twelve boys and girls to a 
meeting. It meant, of course, that she 
considered the Lord’s work first. 

The children’s part came at last. Dr. 
W. H. Greever, Secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church, who affectionately 
called himself the grandfather of the 
Children of the Church, received the 


We made posters like these to tell about our work 


children’s gifts and presented them in 
turn to representatives of the seven 
Boards. Dr. M. E. Thomas, receiving 
the gift for the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, told the children that Miss Nona 
Diehl and he had seen the schoolhouse 
and parsonage at San Miguel on their 
recent visit to South America. Dr. Z. M. 
Corbe, representing the Board of 
American Missions, complimented the 
leaders on the fine work that is being 
done through the Children of the 
Church program. Sister Mildred Winter 
explained to the children in a vivid 
(Continued on page 17) 
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AMERICA— 
Bible Arsenal 


By F. EPPLING REINARTZ 


BIBLES are expendable. There is 
heart hunger throughout the world. Pui 
those two facts together, and you have 
oe the reason for unmatched demands be- 
Parents keeping faith with their soldier son ing made just now on the Americar 

man shes —— Bible Society. 

Even though half a million dollars 
has been spent.by that agency to pro-4 
vide the Scriptures for the military 0} 
our country, the demand continues t 
soar. On the Bible Society’s books Ol 
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April is one order for 465,000 copies o 
New Testaments and Gospel portions 
It comes from our chief of chaplains i 
the European theater of war. Ove 
three-fourths of that order will go t 
our own boys. Most of it will be use 
for replacement. 

Like any other part of a service cal 
equipment when battle lines are fluid 
these books are lost, misplaced, lef? 
behind, damaged. They wear out. Thex 
are lost in transit. They are jestroydl 
by shellfire. They are captured. | 

As the earth-scorching of retreatins 
and advancing armies lays waste arez 
after area, not only the Bibles are de- 
stroyed but also the means of on-the- 
spot replacement are expended. Dr 
Eric North, senior secretary of the 
American Bible Society, reports that it. 
establishments in China and the Philip. 
pines have been seriously damaged, an¢ 
that the Society's headquarters it 
Tokyo are almost certainly destroyed 

The losses of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society have been serious. Bibl 
production in Germany has been re 
duced to such extent that a reques 
from the Geneva office of the Bible So. 
ciety for 1,000,000 Bibles, 1,500,00 
Testaments and 2,500,000 Gospels ha 
| been styled by a recent surveyor o 
$10 worth of Bibles and Testaments Christian reconstruction needs in Ger 


Bible reading before the take off 
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1any as being “entirely too low.” It is 
nought that such a supply would meet 
2ss than one-third the requirement. 
The seriousness of the Bible famine 
3 increased by its coming when the 
all for the Scriptures is the greatest in 
hristian history. Prisoners of war 
eed the patience and hope of the 
Vord. Soldiers and sailors are asking 
1at we give them Bibles, thousands of 
nem. Refugees speaking dozens of 
ongues have found endearing com- 
anionship in New Testaments’ which 
ilk their language in the isolation of 
shelters” in strange lands. Concen- 
‘ation camps need Bibles. Arresting 
ew insights into the meaning of the 
eriptures will probably come out of 
1e intensive studies in which some of 
1ese penned up patriots have engaged. 
he bereaved want God’s Word. The 
rounded, making slow recovery in hos- 
itals, find their thoughts turning in- 
ard. They want the comfort and 
uidance of the Bible. 

At the very heart of the new sense 
F mission in the churches of occupied 
ad liberated countries is the Bible. 
tirred and perplexed as they have not 
een for ages Christians in Norway, 
olland, France, Finland, Germany are 
ning with desperation to “the things 
at cannot be shaken” in the Word. 
Their presses, their Bible printing 
lates, their paper are gone. The world 
samand is sweeping in upon America 
ith such power that our resources to 
eet it will be strained as never be- 
re. Prompt, generous and united 
‘tion is called for. No supporter of 
utheran World Action will be satisfied 
ntil we have made good our 1945 
romise of $25,000 to the American 
ible Society. The need for additional 
rect personal gifts to this cause from 
embers of the Lutheran Church— 
[he Church of the Word’”—cannot be 
rerstated. We must help the Amer- 
an Bible Society make good on its 
irrent slogan: “Bibles, not bombs, for 
morrow’s world.” 
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The Bible is a comrade to a lonely prisoner 


Stite 


Yes 


Bible, Manila, Philippines 


hing 


Colporteur of American Bible Society testifies 
earnestly in North China 
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ACTIVE IN MANY CALLINGS 


Initialed as CG's, College Graduates Constitute the 


Church's Greatest Potential 


By C. P. HARRY, Secretary for Students 


TuEsE are alphabetical days. We dis- 
like them, for we never know what 
they mean. There are so many that it 
is impossible to remember all. We add 
another! The CG’s; that is, the Col- 
lege Graduates. Somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 10,000 Lutherans are 
graduated from college every year. 
There are perhaps 400,000 living Lu- 
theran college graduates scattered 


CG's, the church's greatest potential 


throughout our parishes and com- 
munities. They constitute the Church’s 
greatest potential. 

Some of these graduates are min- 
isters, of course. The Lutheran Church 
is proud of the educational standing 
of her clergy. More of our ministers 
are college graduates than can be 
counted in any other Church. Indeed, 
the Lutheran clergyman who is not a 
college graduate is rare. But only a 
few of the CG’s are ministers. The 
others are in many professions—teach- 
ers, more than in any other. Many are 
in medicine, law, business, farming. 
They have the background and the 
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training that come with the experience: 
and privileges of higher education. 


LAF 

There we go again—another alpha 
betical setup! This stands for Luthera 
Alumni Fellowship. Lutheran youn 
men and women have formed this fel! 
lowship. In 1939 at the ASHRAM 
the Lutheran Student Association 
America, held at Lenoir Rhyne Col 
lege, Hickory, N. C., college graduat 
saw the opportunity and began th 
movement. There are active chapte 
in many large centers—New Yor 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, Chicago, Minne} 
apolis, Los Angeles—and in _ othe} 
places. There ought to be a chapte} 
active in every town where there are 
dozen or more Lutherans who havs 
been to college. No other group in th¢ 
Church has had the advantages thi| 
group has had. No other group ha) 
such responsibility to the Kingdom a| 
this group has. It has grown spon 
taneously. No pressure. No campaign 
But alert men and women of the 
Church when they hear of it, say a 
once, “That is it. We want to be par 
of that movement too.” And so they 
gather other Lutheran college people 
in their town and set out serving Christ 

They value what Christian highe? 
education has meant to them. They re- 
alize what they can do as educated 
Christians and Lutherans. They keey 
in close touch with the Lutheran: col- 
lege programs. They back up the col- 
lege campaigns. They help boys anc 
girls choose a college where they wil 
have the advantage of Christian train- 
ing—one of our own Church colleges 
or a university with a strong Lutherar 
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tudent pastor and group on the cam- 
us. They help youth not only to choose 
ut to go to college. Their backing is 
nvaluable to college presidents. 

In the parish, too, they are alert to 
he needs of the best in education. Too 
ften our college graduates are not 
ctive. Brotherhood, Bible school, the 
arious other organizations and groups 
f the congregation offer opportunities 
or Christian service which college peo- 
le are swift to grasp. 

And in the community Christian col- 
>ge people should take the lead. How 
1uch there is to be done to bring in 
ae Kingdom, to make the community 

better place in which to live, to es- 
ablish and sustain the great Christian 
tandards of America! It is a call to 
very Christian college man and wom- 
n. America calls. The Church calls. 


‘he Church in the News 


(Continued from page 5) 
[eiser, however, has come through the 
far as a strong and trusted leader. 
Money to help the trusted leaders 
ust be forthcoming from America, 
sists Dr. Long. 


ack shadow over the Baltic 
SappEsT of stories regarding Luther- 
1ism in Europe come from the Baltic 
ates occupied by Russia, particularly 
stonia and Latvia. Apparently the 
ussians have decided to sustain the 
rthodox Church but to eliminate the 
hers. Forty-three refugee pastors 
om these countries escaped in small 
yats to Sweden. They report that the 
utheran Church is being extinguished. 
lergymen are being arrested. Bishop 
opp of Estonia is one of the refugees, 
ho is now living at the home of Arch- 
shop Eidem. 
Finland is afraid this treatment will 
repeated within its borders. Nothing 
heard from Poland and Romania. 
- Hungary Lutheranism has great 
tential power. The president of the 
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National Assembly is a Lutheran. 
In’France the Lutheran Church has 
suffered encroachment from the Re- 
formed. Of six churches in Algiers, 
four have been secured by the Re- 
formed. Similar efforts seem under way 
in Alsace. France is in a desperate sit- 
uation. It is said that of 4,000,000 peo- 
ple in Paris, only 100,000 are Christians. 
The Lutherans in France number 


300,000 of the 800,000 Protestants in that 


land, but seem tired and defeatist. 


Everyone Was Happy 


(Continued from page 13) 
manner how their gifts would be used 
for the Children’s Hospital of the Phila- 
delphia Motherhouse and for weekday 
church school material at Baltimore. 

“This check is larger than we ex- 
pected,” said Dr. C. F. Koch, of the 
Board of Social Missions. “It means 
that we shall be able to send more un- 
derprivileged children to camp.” 

Dr. Paul C. White accepted the gift 
for the Board of Education, and Dr. S. 
White Rhyne for the Parish and Church 
School Board. 

The gift for the support of the Chil- 
dren of the Church was presented by 
John Mlynar, a member of Good Shep- 
herd Children of the Church group, 
and received by another member, Anna 
Marie Carlstrom. The total gifts 
amounted to $14,847.46. This was 
$2,847.46 more than the budget for 1944. 

The service reached an impressive 
climax when children and Board rep- 
resentatives faced the altar as Dr. 
Greever offered the Prayer of Dedica- 
tion. As the group bowed in prayer 
before the altar we thought, “Truly this - 
is the Church at work. Here are gath- 
ered together representatives of the 
Executive Committee, the Boards, the 
auxiliaries, and the local congregation. 
Surely these boys and girls at prayer 
with the church family must realize 
that they have a vital part in the life 
and work of the Church—now.” 
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MUSINGS OF 


BUS RIDE—Mrs. Lathrop meets a Stranger 


THE bus wasn’t really crowded. It 
just seemed so because the passengers 
had occupied aisle seats, leaving places 
beside the windows piled with the 
hard-won fruits of their shopping. 

Several passengers looked at me 
without’ interest as I tottered toward 
the back hoping to find a vacant seat. 
Any one of half a dozen people could 
have moved over to make room for me. 
Not a soul budged. 

Could I help it if none of my bundles 
had weighed five pounds? The sales- 
girl at the last place I stopped had sug- 
gested that I now had enough to send 
out, if ’'d just take them to the desk. 
A glance at my watch had made me 
disregard her helpful hint. I had missed 
the train; and if I didn’t hurry, I’d miss 
the bus as well. So here I was, laden 
with loot, and as socially unacceptable 
to my fellow passengers as anyone I’d 
heard of on the radio. 

Well, it was just too bad; but I’d have 
to find a seat. I looked over the: people 
around me. 

The least attractive person in the 
near-by seats was a much made-up, 
costume-jewelried woman with a lap 
full of silver foxes. The seat next the 
window was vacant. I stopped beside 
her. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said. I waited 
for her to do the obvious thing. She did 
nothing. For a long minute we looked 
at each other. 

When I was sure she really did not 
intend to stir, I took a firmer clutch on 
my bundles, pressed my elbow hard 
against the badminton racquets I’d 
found for Mark and Joan, and began to 
climb past the foxes. I reached the 
haven I was seeking, settled myself 
comfortably against the cushions. Not 
one of my packages had slipped. I had 
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not harvested the flowers on the hat a 
the woman in the seat ahead. I had no 
trampled the toes or kicked the shins a 
my seat-mate. I could relax. | 

“Would you mind raising up?” sai¢ 
an anxious voice in my ear. “Woul 
you mind raising up?” 

When I finally realized that the re. 
quest was addressed to me, I discoveres 
that it wasn’t just my fatigue that mad: 
the seat unusually soft. I had been sit. 
ting on a pillow of fox tails. Thei 
owner retrieved them, shaking ane 
fluffing the whole “piece” with lovin; 
care. 

I reassembled my possessions an 
turned to look out the window. Th 
city streets were slipping past. Befor 
long we’d be in the suburbs, then th 
open country. Then “home.” I smile 
to think how long it had taken me t 
think of Bordenville as home. Nc 
“think” wasn’t the right word. Hoy 
long it had taken me to feel that warn 
contentment that goes with the though 
of home. I had put down deep roots i 
my husband’s former parish and whe 
they had to be pulled up, new ones re 
fused at first to grow. I liked Borden 
ville. I liked everything about it, th 
church, the people, my house, the Mai 
Street, everything. Yet I felt like 
transient. 

My own experience has made m 
sympathize with the newcomers wh 
persist in being homesick, in spite 
our best efforts to be friendly. A fer 
of the people who’ve lived in town a 
their lives are a bit on the impatier 
side when they hear about folks wh 
are homesick for places that are fe 
less attractive than Bordenville. I ca 
understand, for I’ve been through th 
same thing. 

“Watch out for your stockings,” cau 
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tioned the lady of the foxes. “Those 
registers under the window snag mine 
every time. That’s why I didn’t move 
over. I have on a pair of nylons my 
husband sent me, so you see I can’t take 
any chances.” 

Nylons? Nylons? I thought. Aren’t 
nylons bootleg? There’s nylon cloth 
about, rejects. But thread for stock- 
ings? Lady, I don’t believe I like you. 

I gave her the smile which Mark 
calls “moonlight on the icebergs” and 
returned to the window. 

“My,” persisted my companion, un- 
daunted, “it’s so nice to be coming 
home. I live in New York now and I 
hate it. I simply hate it.” 

My thought in unspoken reply was, 
“Even if she did have a reason for 
making me climb over her I don’t 
need to pay any more attention to her. 
The way she says “hate it” shows she’s 
been hating things for a long time and 
having people think it’s cute. She looks 
and sounds like a spoiled child. Ignore 
her.” 

But habit is strong. When you’re used 
to listening to people and offering them 
what sympathy you can, the habit is 
hard to break. 

“Have you lived there long?” I 
asked. I could not help myself. 

“A year. And I think that’s long 
enough to get used to any place, if 
you're going to get used to it. So I 
<now I'll never like it, never. But my 
qusband wants me to live there, even 
when he’s not there himself.” 

“He’s in the service?” 

“Merchant marine. Skipper. He 
yever knows when he’s coming into 
sort or how long he’ll be there. So I 
nust sit there and wait for him. That’s 
10w men are. I must stay in New York 
o please him. And I don’t know a 
oul.” 

“Perhaps you'll like it better when 
rou’ve made some friends.” ; 

“You can’t make friends there. Why, 
lo you know that we’re the only couple 
n our apartment house that haven’t 
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two names on the doorbell? Our apart- 
ment is adorable, perfectly adorable. 
Just a tiny affair, but so compact and 
complete. It has a large living room 
and a good-sized bedroom, and the 
loveliest bath you ever saw, and the 
teeniest love of a kitchen. You’d simply 
adore it.” 

I kept thinking as I listened, “Is she 
trying to rent it to me? And how does 
she know after ten minutes’ conversa- 
tion what I would adore?” 

She rushed on. “I’m no child. I was 
married before. I married a man who 
turned out to be a drunkard. He went 
into the army as a captain. And for- 
tunately, I was able to have my own 
home near camp. It was sweet.” 

I withdrew into my own thoughts 
while she described the house in detail. 
Four rooms furnished in chintzes and 
organdies went in one ear and out the 
other. Suddenly she lowered her voice 
dramatically: “Within four months he 
was a drunken sot.” 

“How very sad!” My sympathy was 
quite sincere, but as much for the poor 
captain as for his wife. 

“Now no woman needs to put up with 
that. So I divorced him and married 
my present husband. He’s wonderful to 
me, but he’s never home. So there I 
sit in New York.” 

“It must be hard to live in a place 
you dislike. But many people wouldn’t 
want to live anywhere else. Have you 
been to any of their churches?” 

“T’m sure I’d hate the churches too. 
It’s dreadful; just dreadful. I’m sure I 
shall never feel really at home where 
I live now.” 

As she tripped happily down the 
aisle, I went back to the thoughts she 
had interrupted. What makes people 
feel “at home”? I wondered whether it 
isn’t possible to measure a person by 
the different places and situations in 
which he can feel “at home.” 

We turned on to Main Street before 
I had figured out quite what I meant 
by the phrase. 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


THE TRUTH 


Read James 1:16-25 and John 16:5-15. 

Aprit is the month designed by the 
ULCA for emphasis upon Higher Edu- 
cation. Soon a stream of young men 
and women will go out from training 
schools and colleges into various lines 
of activity, and the church should be 
vitally concerned as to their attitudes 
and objectives. The future of society 
depends largely upon the measure of 
their development in character and of 
their grasp of the essentials of truth. 
Much that is referred to as “Christian 
education” is far from deserving such 
designation. Factual “truths” as learned 
in classrooms lack in meaning unless 
related vitally to “the Truth” of special 
revelation. “Ye”—that is, “my dis- 
ciples,’ who “abide in my word’— 
“shall know the truth,” said Christ. 


The Spirit is the truth. I John 5:7. 

CENTERED IN Gop. Francis Bacon 
said: “The inquiry of truth, which is 
the love-making or wooing of it; the 
knowledge of truth, which is the pres- 
ence of it; and the belief of truth, which 
is the enjoying of it, is the sovereign 
good of human nature.” But Jesus 
places truth beyond the attainment of 
“human nature.” He said to His dis- 
ciples, “I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life.” Of ultimate truth as revealed 
from the heavenly Father He said, “Thy 
Word is Truth”; and of its living es- 
sence, “The Spirit is the Truth.” To 
St. Paul it was revealed that the pro- 
ponent of Gospel Truth is privileged 
“to know His Will, and to see the Right- 
eous One, and to hear His Voice.” The 
supreme truth for man is the revela- 
tion of His redeeming love. 


To this end have I been born, and to this 
end am I come into the world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth. John 18:37. 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


REVEALED THROUGH Curtst. Of makin; 
books there is no end; but packed inti 
the words of the one Rabbi of Nazaretl 
is all the wisdom of the ages. The in: 
spired John referred to Him as “thi 
Word,” declaring that “the Word wa 
with God,” “was God,” “became fles] 
and dwelt among us, and we beheld Hil 
glory—glory as of the only begotten a 
the Father—full of grace and truth. 
And again, “Grace and truth cam 
through Jesus Christ.” The highly edu} 
cated scholar and world reformer Sj 
Paul, while admitting that the Gosp 
is “to them that perish foolishness,” de} 
clared that “to them who believe it i 
the power of God unto salvation.” | 


His anointing teacheth you concernin} 
all things, and is true. I John 1:27. 

TAUGHT BY THE Spirit. “I would 
sooner live in a cottage and wonder 
everything, than live in Warwick Cas 
tle and wonder at nothing,” said Rus 
kin. The inquiring mind stands in aw 
before the stars and the snowflake, th 
sunset and the flower; but the soarin 
soul is not satisfied until it finds th’ 
Source of all things, the Spirit infinit) 
behind nature’s garments of glory. B} 
special anointing, the Lord of life pou 
into receptive souls the grace whic 
learns the truth as to God and the spir? 
itual Kingdom. His Spirit teachet] 
“concerning all things’—guides “int! 
all the truth” that is needful for th: 
gaining of salvation and life everlasting 


Sanctify them in the truth: thy word i 
truth. John 17:17. 

EMPOWERED BY Gop’s Worp. I) 
Christ’s intercessory prayer He seek 
the sanctification of His disciples, a 
“learners,” through “the truth” of Hi 
purifying “word.” He had previousl! 
stated that they could be made “clean: 
through His indwelling word, and mad! 
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“free” by the power of His truth. His 
maternal ancestor, David, had testified, 
“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and 
a light unto my path”; but its living 
power was not fully manifest until the 
revitalized truth laid hold on such gos- 
pel bearers as the apostle to the Gen- 
tiles and his colaborers. “Constrained 
by the word,” was their testimony as 
they joined in the holy crusade to teach 
all men the way of salvation. 


If ye know these things, blessed are ye 
if ye do them. John 13:17. 

CHANNELED INTO AcTIoN. To “raise 
the cross above the cry of despair,” and 
then to reach down with Christ from 
Calvary to lift the fallen and save the 
lost, is to prove the genuineness of our 
religion. The early church grew by 
leaps and bounds because its founders 
aad the martyr spirit, and the disciples’ 
Jeeds matched their professions. The 
Lord was seen to be “working with 
hem and confirming the word by the 
signs that followed” because the faith 
of the believers was channeled into 
ctions that spoke louder than words. 
‘Not a hearer that forgetteth, but a 
loer that worketh,” is the man that is 
‘blessed,” according to St. James. And 
Jesus said that the one who hears His 
yords and then does them “shall be 
ikened unto a wise man who built his 
10use upon the rock” and thereby de- 
ied storms and death. 


“Father of mercies, in Thy word 
What endless glory shines! 
Forever be Thy name adored 
For these celestial lines. 


“Oh, may these heavenly pages be 
My ever dear delight; 

And still new beauties may I see, 
And still increasing light! 


“Divine Instructor, gracious Lord! * 
Be Thou forever near; 
Teach me to love Thy sacred word, 
And view my Saviour there.” 
Amen. 
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Age and Salaries of 
Clergymen 


In Information Service for February 
10, 1945, the census figures on number 
of clergymen in the United States were 
given—140,077 in 1940, as compared 
with 148,848 in 1930. The Bureau of the 
Census has also released data with re- 
spect to the age and salaries of the 
men who gave their occupations as 
clergymen. 

Of the 140,077 clergymen in 1940, 
136,669 were men and 3,308 were 
women. Of the men, 112,509 reported 
that they were occupied as clergymen 
12 months during 1939 and also gave 


‘their incomes in the form of salary. 


This is, so far as we know, the only in- 
formation of this kind and scope ever 
gathered in the United States. These 
data on the salaries of clergymen show 
that 90.8 percent of the clergymen re- 
ceived salaries of less than $2,500 in 
the year 1939. Fifty-one percent of 
the clergymen received salaries of less 
than $1,200 a year. Twenty-four and 
four-tenths percent of the clergymen 
received less than $600 in salary in 
1939. There is nothing to indicate that 
those in the lower brackets also had 
other occupations, although it is a safe 
guess that many of them had. 

The Bureau of the Census also re- 
corded a median age of 45.8 years for 
the 133,449 male clergymen reporting. 
Fifty-one and eight-tenths percent of 
the clergymen reporting were over 45 
years of age. This was the highest 
median of any large vocational group, 
except farmers and farm managers, for 
whom a median of 46.6 years was re- 
ported. The median ages of other men 
in professions were: physicians, 44.1 
years; lawyers and judges, 42 years; 
college presidents and teachers, 46.8 


years; architects, 43.0 years; social 
workers, 37.5 years. 
[Information Service, Council of 


Federal 
Churches, March 31, 1945.] 
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Gesons the Ge 


Tue unpreparedness for the death of 
President Roosevelt, which was every- 
where in evidence on April 12, had no 
exception among church weekly jour- 
nals. The most THE LUTHERAN could do 
was to interrupt printing the issue un- 
der date of April 18 and substitute a 
picture and an announcement on its 
page 3. We offer the solicited state- 
ment by ULCA President Dr. Fry on 
page two of this issue as complement- 
ing the too abbreviated appreciation 
published a week ago. 


THE SUCCEEDING AUTHORITY 


Pastors and members of the United 
Lutheran Church pledge themselves 
and their civic resources in support of 
President Truman. We quote President 
Fry’s crisp declarations concerning the 
relations of church and state (page 2, 
paragraph 1): “Lutheran Christians 
are devoted citizens. It is inbred in us 
by our faith. For us the State is a 
divine institution as well as the Church 
and the Home.” 

We have contributed sincerely in 
personnel and materiel to the war ef- 
fort, and with undivided approval our 
leaders have been directed to plan 
ahead of the coming V-E declaration, 
so as to be ready to employ the re- 
sources of fellowship in the Christian 
faith toward all mankind. Thus we 
shall be enabled promptly to apply 
balm to heal the wounds of conflict. We 
shall deem it our privilege as a church 
to dissolve the passions of war, to dis- 
tinguish justice from vengeance, and 
to proclaim human values if, when, and 
where they are found in obedience to 
God. Without neglecting humanitarian 
measures aimed to re-nourish, re- 
clothe, re-house and re-employ those 
who have been our enemies; and in full 
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accord with those who plan to agree o 
ways of compelling negotiation { 
supersede war, we deem it the church} 
mission to emphasize those ways ¢ 
progress which are practical only whe 
a peace economy is employed. We op 
pose war except for the defense of bas 
principles and as a last resort. 
Beyond doubt a great loss was sug 
tained by the American nation and 
the world in the death of Mr. Roos 
velt, but the Christian Church is a 
customed to make adjustments to t 
incidence of man’s mortality. One ge 
eration sows and another reaps. Divi | 
providence has released one great maj 
from his toil and summoned a sud 
cessor to his activities. Thus it ofte 
occurs that what has required a da 
gree of compromise on the part of o 
generation can be put through in mor 
nearly perfect form by the next. Ther 
are good reasons for the hope that M) 
Roosevelt’s plans will receive practic 
realization under President Truma 
executive direction. In such an effo} 
he will have the support of the Amer 
ican people. 


te 


CHAPLAINS PRAISED 


Dr. Danie Pouine, in an addres 
April 4 at the 1945 Conference of th 
Associated Church Press, spoke i 
commendation of the chaplains wit 
the American military forces. The cas 
ualties among them place them thir 
to the front line troops and to the mec 
ical corps. They are publicly and ay 
preciatively commended by the office 
of the Army and Navy, beginning wit 
the Chiefs of Chaplains, Rear Admir; 
Workman and_ Brigadier Gener: 
Arnold. As to chaplains who have bee 
found lacking, Dr. Poling said: “I hay 
been in contact with 2,800 chaplai 
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nd I would not require the fingers and 
humbs of my two hands to count the 
umber who have been unsatisfactory.” 

An appraisal of similar significance 
s that of Bishop Edwin F. Lee, Director 
f the Army and Navy Commission on 
yhaplains. He said: “A large percent- 
ge of the chaplains have been effec- 
ive: a very small percentage have 
ailed in personal integrity. Not more 
nan one fourth of one percent have 
een found unacceptable.” 

Direct inquiries addressed to Dr. 
I. M. Ylvisaker, who is the Director 
f the National Lutheran Council’s 
ervice Department for the Armed 
‘orces, elicit similar appraisals of the 
uutheran pastors who are commis- 
ioned for the spiritual ministry to the 
rmy and navy. His office in Minne- 
polis and his personal visits to training 
amps and service centers enable him 
> comment with confidence on the 
haracter of these clergymen. THE 
.UTHERAN, with fewer direct commun- 
‘ations and observations, has been 
eeply impressed by reports received. 

We suggest that it speaks well for the 
hurches and for the efficiency of the 
astors of congregations that the needs 
f the armed forces for chaplains have 
een so effectively met. The majority 
— those recommended for commissions 
ave had youth and patriotic fervor as 
\itial qualifications, but neither their 
1eological training nor their experi- 
nce in congregations has specialized 
1 what it takes in spheres of imminent 
anger. 

Of course the basic resource of chap- 
ins and soldiers alike has been of 
‘od’s provision. It is of His grace that 
astors and people find Him near unto 
1em in time of trouble. But surely we 
an claim for the ministers and for the 
aurches that provided them the pos- 
ssion of the faith which seeks after 
‘od, finds Him, and gains courage and 
ymfort from His nearness. Following 
.e first World War, there were severe 
“iticisms of the church; but not now. 
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For Enduring Peace 


From several contributions urging 
prayer for God’s influence upon dele- 
gates to the San Francisco Conference, 
THE LUTHERAN selected the following: 


Perhaps every praying person in our 
country is already interceding before 
the throne of grace that Almighty God 
be taken into the planning of the San 
Francisco gathering. May our prayer be 
that humbleness, wisdom and guidance 
be granted our leaders, as the countless, 
heavy and far-reaching decisions are to 
be made April 25. “But if any of you 
lacketh wisdom, let him ask God, who 
giveth to all men liberally and up- 
braideth now; and it shall be given 
him.” “The supplication of a righteous 
man availeth much in its working.” 

O Triune God, grant America a spirit 
of repentance, beginning with me. 

SeLma C. WESTWooD. 


Church and Members Mourn 


(Continued from page 2) 
worthy of our Christian heritage and 
convictions, we will! Let us all rally to 
uphold our new Chief Executive in 
these shaken days. With all partisan- 
ships submerged, the prayer of every 
heart and the resolve of every life must 
be, God bless America! 

With the historic congress of the 
United Nations about to convene on 
our shores at San Francisco, our deep 
Christian concern extends also to the 
whole bruised world of mankind. We 
shall be truest to our dead President’s 
best if we set no boundaries to our love. 
What is far nobler, we shall come closer 
to the purposes of our God. If His 
thoughts are not our thoughts, now 
they need to be! It will be unmitigated 
tragedy if this crucial moment of des- 
tiny is allowed to slip away. We stand 
on a watershed of history. Now is the 
test of our patriotism, our broad. hu- 
Pantry, our faith. We dare not fail! 

FRANKLIN CLARK FRY. * 
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Inflation has struck hard at our Lutheran brethren in China and elsewhere. They are 
asking, “Will Lutherans in North America keep on helping us even though it costs much*more 
to do so than last year?” 


Missionary task forces, desperately tired from unrelieved overwork, have held on in 
orphaned missions. Having given everything for the hope of saving these Kingdom outposts 
they have earned the right to ask. “Now that victory is within reach. will the needed supplies 
and reinforcements come?” 


Many of our fellow-Lutherans are citizens of enemy nations. Anxiously they wonder. 
“Will the bonds of faith hold? Every other tie seems to be broken. Do they still believe in 
us? They have expected US to hold Christian faith higher than nationalism. Will THEY do 
so now? Often at great risk we have kept the faith Will their forgiveness. understanding 
and generosity match our courage?” 


Dr. Eyvind Berggrav, 
Lutheran Church, No 
symbol of modern stz 
religious libert} 


To these questions, and many more like them, Lutheran World Action in 1945 is LOVE’S 
WILLING ANSWER. It says, “We of the National Lutheran Council again pledge you our 
loyal help.” 


OD 


Simple class room in Santal Mission, India 


orphaned mission 


‘ nares Present hope is that world literacy program will 
New life in an ©". safe in the roduce 500,000,000 yi * 
This castaway twin 1s sein Africa PB ,000,000 new literates in next 50 years at life beca 


care of amissionary 0U 


Now famous meeting Executive Committee, Lutheran World Convention. 

spring of 1939, at Waldenburg near Leipzig. Before adjourning, members 

joining hands around this table pledged that war would not break their 
Christian fellowship 
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Refugees in eastern Europe. They can set the w 
again in twenty years if Christian action fails 


se 


In England of 1,839 chur 


? : four denomj ches 

; vell over 1ominations Spe! 
Germany ppracel In France destruction of church buildings, while not widespread been destroyed, ven ok have 
00 ee cbed is still serious. L. W. A. relief plans do not include rebuilding amaged 
jhave been churches. It may help to set up some temporary parish centers 


| nurses, Lutheran Mission Hospital, Nebk, Syria. From 
to British Guiana such outposts of health have demonstrated 


their worth 
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Christians, New Guinea. The 
ns there impressed allied soldiers 
the value of foreign missons 


our "Birds’ Nest”Or- 


at 
‘sq Jubail, Syria, say grace 


April 25, 1945 


When she was converted she taught her husband and had her 
child baptized. So the Kingdom grows and blesses a new Syrian 
family 


oA Z ee te vs 
New chapel under construction, Danish Sudan Mis- 
sion. Most material and labor furnished by native 


ae 


Altar built by 


od taker Prisoners in Gut 
Inscription, “Love yo = 
enemies , , .” Luke 6:27-98 


In seasons of widespread calamity 
a special Demand fs made upon the 
exercise of Christian love to whith 
the Church, rf loyal to the spirit 
of her Master cannot fart to respond 


JOHN A. MOREHEAD 
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SCHOOL LESSON. 


Pride Precedent to a Fall hy Nathan F. Melhorn 


The Reign of King Solomon the Climax of Hebrew Glamor 


Excerpts of | Kings 9, 10 and I! Are the Sunday School Scripture for May 6 
Read | and II Samuel and | Kings 


Ir 1s important to keep in mind the influences at work among the Hebrews in the 
tenth century before the birth of Christ. (Solomon’s period of rule as given by the 
Jewish Cyclopedia is 971 to 931 B. C.) One must never lose sight of the fact that those} 
over whom Solomon was the third king were a chosen nation but the divine partiality: 
of which they were the beneficiaries comprised their destiny rather than their conduc 
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as a people. That is, until Shiloh in the 
person of Christ came and the prophecies 
dealing with the Day of the Messiah had 
been fulfilled, they were under enough 
divine influence to protect them against 
complete national dissolution. 

The shifts in governmental authority 
form a second phenomenon of interest. In 
the earliest stage of their national organ- 
ization they exhibited a form of theocracy. 
Jehovah was accessible equally to all of 
them, and they were each and all poten- 
tially His priests. It was an early evidence 
of their lack of capacity for continuance 
as a “peculiar” people, that only one tribe 
withstood the lure of the fleshpots of 
Egypt. The descendants of Levi did not 
join in the worship of the golden calf and 
thereby became the priestly caste. 

One notes, however, that even while 
Moses in person led the people, and sim- 
ilarly after Joshua succeeded their first 
law giver, there were occasions when they 
chose Whom they would serve. Some ele- 
ments of popular rule, that is, of what may 
be called democracy, were thus exhibited. 
But from the death of Joshua until the 
anointing of Saul such disunity prevailed 
as to result in inter-tribal wars and alien 
alliances. It was with the idea of improv- 
ing their government that they erased the 
last remnants of their original independ- 
ence to demand a king. Saul looked the 
part and was the first chosen. 

David had the inner vision of rulership, 
and Solomon, who was number three in 
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the line, started out well. He earned a 
reputation for great wisdom, put on the 
appearance of prosperity, established mil- 
itary protection and formed a wide range 
of international relations. For these last, 
King Solomon seems to have used the 
rites of marriage and of agreements i 

concubinage. We moderns have an ide 

that contracts on parchment would have 
lasted longer and would have been less 
inclined to promote jealousies. 


Solomon in His Glory 

The historians to whom we owe the por- 
tions of the Old Testaments that describe: 
the reigns of David and Solomon at Jeru- 
salem provide a detailed narrative of the 
expanding power of the inheritors of th 
promises made to Abraham and to his seed! 
forever. If traditions and then myths are: 
allowed to trail the official records of the 
deeds of David and Solomon, one can see 
why the Jews in our Lord’s day resented 
His criticisms. As a matter of fact both 
these kings drew upon the knowledge and 
wisdom which Jehovah made available for 
the preservation of those in whom He had 
vested the rescue of man from the clutches 
of sin. The writer of II Chronicles has 
recorded in detail a prayer of Solomon and 
God’s answer thereto (II Chronicles 1: 7- 
12). One does not at all doubt either the 
young man’s sincerity in asking Jehovah 
for wisdom and knowledge needed to “ga 
out and come in” before this people nor 
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the answer graciously made to this zeal- 
inspired petitioner. God gave him what 
was requested and added riches and wealth 
and honor, such as “none of the kings 
have had that were before thee.” 


And Then What Happened? 

The divine Word in the portions of the 
Bible cited for reading describes what hap- 
pened in Jerusalem in the four decades of 
Solomon’s royalty. One catches glimpses 
of great acts and great ceremonies in the 
_ “City of David.” Preparations for erecting 
a temple which the father had made were 
realized by Solomon and the temple was 
built. A millenium later one Herod the 

Great undertook to gain the favor of the 
' Jews by a restoration of the temple, but 
' those for whose use he erected a costly 
structure never placed it on the plane of 
' Solomon’s place of worship. 
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‘Military Distinction 


Using a verbal style of this day, one 
comments that we have the story of an 
actual visitor to Jerusalem in the days of 
the greatest king; a beautiful woman and 
a competent judge of Solomon’s greatness 
and of the city from which he ruled. 
I Kings 10 describes the visit of the Queen 
of Sheba, who “when she had heard of the 
fame of Solomon concerning the name of 
the Lord, came to prove him with hard 
questions.” She is reported to have said 
after her arrival—“The half was not told 
me.” The Jews claimed Solomon’s temple 
to be the acme of perfection. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
April 30-May 6 

M. The First King. I Samuel 10: 9-13. 
T. How Saul Failed. I Samuel 15: 13-22. 
W. David’s Lament. II Samuel 1: 17-27. 
Th. David’s Sweet Song. Psalm 23: 1-6. 
F. The Wise King. I Kings 4: 29-34. 
Sat. The Temple Dedicated. I Kings 8: 22-30. 
S. Citizens of the Kingdom, Psalm 24: 1-10. 


| The Rev. Israel Yost, ChC, Receives Legion of Merit 


Ir is a matter 
of interest to 
readers of THE 
LUTHERAN and to 
Americans in 
general that the 
100th Battalion 
of the 442d 
American Com- 
bat Team is 
made up of Jap- 
anese and_ that 
its chaplain is a 
Lutheran clergy- 
man. From time 
to time the press 
and the radio have spoken of the out- 
standing bravery and achievements of this 
'group of Japanese who have been in the 
thick of the combats in Italy. 

It is also now a matter of reliable re- 
port that Chaplain Yost has received the 
Legion of Merit “for exceptionally meri- 
‘torious conduct in performance of out- 
standing services,” from a Sixth Army 


Chaplain Israel Yost 


April 25, 1945 


group in Southern France. A period of 
eighteen months has elapsed since the 
chaplain was commended by Lt. Col. Far- 
rant L. Turner, commanding officer of the 
100th Battalion. 

The citation for the Legion of Merit 
reads in part: “The zealousness of Chap- 
lain Yost for the men of this battalion was 
magnificent. Despite being twice wounded 
by shell fire in carrying out his duties, 
the chaplain was in no way deterred from 
his attempts to relieve both physical and 
spiritual suffering of friend or foe, regard- 
less of his position on the battlefield. 

“This chaplain is held in such esteem 
by the personnel of this battalion that. the 
divisional commander promised never to 
transfer him while the battalion was as- 
signed to that division, even though his 
seniority entitled him to a better position.” 

Before entering the army chaplaincy 
February 1, 1943, Chaplain Yost was pas- 
tor of the Lutheran congregations of the 
Farmersville-Hecktown Charge in the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


Conduct in Courtship—Colossians 3:17 


ONE generation does not speak to an- 
other with the voice of authority. Yet les- 
sons learned in the school of experience 
ought somehow to be passed on. At least 
we elders will keep trying to advise our 
young friends, though our advice seems so 
seldom welcome. Particularly is this true 
in the matter of boy-girl relationships. The 
tremendous increase in the number of 
broken homes menaces our whole social 
system. Certainly whatever changes have 
come in the manner of courtship since our 
own youth have not proved themselves by 
the best test—the stability of our homes. 

In our eagerness to help youth, we may 
be charged with two errors. We over-con- 
demn or we over-praise. Perhaps the dif- 
ferences in courtship are more apparent 
than real through the years. Modesties 
take different forms. Victorian reserves 
change to startling frankness. The amaz- 
ing change in the status of woman is re- 
flected in youth relationships. The battle 
for equal opportunity with men has been 
won by woman. War work has opened 
practically every occupation and profes- 
sion to her. Just today we heard a woman 
machinist rhapsodize on the radio about the 
thrill of driving her drill down through 
the steel. Men and women working to- 
gether reach a plane of familiarity in 
which sex may either be forgotten or be- 
come a dangerous factor. Woman easily 


loses all her special and prized rights in 


the open competition of our times. 

Courtship must be affected by all this. 
Yet there are basic principles that do not 
change with customs. 


Marriage, the Goal? 


In the relationship between man and 
woman marriage is not the supreme goal. 
Better an “unclaimed blessing” than to be 
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claimed and unblessed. Marriage is jus- 
tified only when it promises perfect part- 
nership by which the best in both be 
comes an even better best and more serv 
iceable to the world. Physical attractio 
is not enough to insure a happy marriage 
Only biologically, is the purpose of mar 
riage to perpetuate the race. 


Looking Your Best 

While the physical is not primary, it ha 
always been true that we owe it to ou 
friends to look our best. Beauty parlor 
and barber shops have their place. Love is 
supposed to be blind, yet the friend ha 
something who said, “I could never stan 
it to look at him across the breakfast tabl 
for life.’ Time sometimes restores the 
sight to love-blind eyes. Girls and boys 
who respect each other will keep the com 
mon laws of cleanliness and neatness. 


Be Natural 

It is best not to play a role in courtship 
If one’s “natural” is not good enough, i 
should be a matter of real concern. It i 
not enough to hide a quick temper, a jeal 
ous disposition, or a tendency to lazines 
from your friends. These character faultd 
can be conquered; and unless they are, 
it would be a tragedy to take a life part- 
ner. Girls who can be nasty to their 
brothers and sweet to their boy friends 
are too great a risk. The romantic dream 
of reformation through marriage is most 
likely to end in a nightmare and a broke 
home. Paint and powder, silks and satins: 
are legitimate when they intensify natura] 
features and figures, not when they cam- 
ouflage ugliness or fool the public. 


Respect 
Reverence for human personality de- 
mands respect. Sensation mongers de- 
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manding a lowering of reserves are dan- 
gerous playmates. Popularity bought at 
the price of intimacies that thieve from 
the worth of personality is priced too 
high. The girl who knows when and how 
to slap a too familiar escort needs no 
guardian. 

There are Christian values placed upon 
personality. We bear the image of God. 
Through Christ we are children of God. 

When we are partners in the business of 
_ debasing personality, we are robbing God. 


Helps to Happiness 
Reno is full of those who have thought 
' of marriage in the terms of what it would 
get them. The screen and modern fiction 
have constantly pictured love as a form 
of self-interest. If we love another, we 
‘will want their happiness most of all. 
When young folks do not speak a com- 
'mon language and do not have interest 
‘in the same things, there can be no under- 
‘standing. It is true that sometimes likes 
‘marry happily, and at other times it is 
‘unlikes. But the essential is mutual un- 
‘derstanding. 
' Thoughtfulness during courtship prom- 
‘ises thoughtfulness in life together. Con- 
fidence must also be dominant in court- 
ship. There can be no permanent hap- 
.piness when jealousy sets up an FBI in 
the home. 
| Partnership before marriage is the best 
-pledge for partnership through life. Mu- 
tual interests, particularly mutual inter- 
ests in religion, are a tie that binds. 
Work out the principles of friendship on 
a sane, wholesome basis, and then let 
(friendship grow into love. We do not fall 
into love; we grow into love. Find friend- 
ship where it enriches Christian person- 
.ality. Before going too far toward mar- 
riage, frankly consider whether it will 
found a home where Christ will be the 
unseen but welcome Guest. “Each for the 
ther and both for God,” is a motto tbat 


works. 


% * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, May 6. Next 
‘topic, “The Kind of Home I Want.” 


April 25, 1945 


Historic Church Repaired 


Emmanuel Lutheran Church, New Mar- 
ket, Virginia, historically known as the 
“Henkel Church,” has been repaired and 
will soon be reopened for services. 

This beautiful and substantial brick 
structure of Byzantine style of architec- 
ture was built in 1892, upon the site of a 
former brick church built in 1847. The 
beginning of this congregation dates back 
to 1790. The main auditorium is furnished 
with circular oak pews. By means of a 
sliding sash Sunday school and church can 
become one auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 400 people. 

Behind the pulpit is a splendid stained 
glass window, a memorial to the Rev. Paul 
Henkel, whose remains are interred near 
the church. Pastor Henkel was descended 
from a long line of Lutheran ministers, 
dating back to Johann Henkel, D.D., LL.D., 
who lived in the time of the Reformation, 
and was pastor in Virginia and neighbor- 
ing states. His grandson, the Rev. Socrates 
Henkel, served Emmanuel congregation for 
forty years. 

After fifty-three years of constant use, 
the same words used to describe Em- 
manuel Church at its dedication are still 
applicable: “This congregation has erected 
a most beautiful house of worship. It is an 
evidence of prosperity and a credit to the 
people. The marks of intelligence and re- 
finement are present and speak of religious 
and spiritual culture.” M. M. Moore. 


Immanuel Church, the West Philadel- 
phia church that gets along fine on the 
basis of its “no special appeals” financial 
plan, recently took another firm step for- 
ward. At the congregational meeting in 
January, action was taken to the effect that 
a parish deaconess be called. Accordingly, 
a formal call will be extended to a dea- 
coness of the Philadelphia Motherhouse to 
serve in the congregation as a full-time 
worker as soon as one is available. At 
present the Motherhouse is taxed far be- 
yond its capacity to supply deaconesses. 
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Music Master of the Middle West. 


Press. 230 pages. $2.50. 


Tue name of F. Melius Christiansen is known as the greatest in contemporary 
Lutheran Church Music, and one of the finest among American choral conductors 
Ranked with Lutkin, Dickinson, Wolle and Williamson, he is generally credited for the 
advance of the a cappella movement in this country. It is a source of gratification tha: 


a full-length and scientific biography has 
appeared, that will increase in value. 

The author, Leola Nelson Bergman, is 
a graduate of St. Olaf College and a for- 
mer four-year member of the St. Olaf Lu- 
theran Choir. Her book originated through 
her graduate study at the University of 
Iowa as a doctor’s thesis in the field of 
American civilization. Her personal devo- 
tion to her subject is beautiful, loving, and 
yet at times critical. Hers was a task of 
intimate acquaintance and exhaustive re- 
search. She has written a highly readable, 
interesting book; an inspiration to read, 
a privilege to review. 

She has attempted, so she informs us in 
her foreword, “to tell a threefold, not a 
single, tale: the story of St. Olaf College 
as a center of Norwegian Lutheranism in 
America; the life story of F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen as it unfolded in that setting; the 
story of his work in music and how it 
grew from regional to national signif- 
icance.” It would be better said, a two- 
fold tale, for the story of the college is 
sketchy, inadequate, and disappointing 
outside the field of music. 

The author traces the life course of Doc- 
tor Christiansen from his boyhood days 
in Norway, early years in California, Wis- 
consin, Minneapolis, and on into the fruit- 
ful years at St. Olaf College from 1903 
until the present. It is the story of a man 
and his life work, one who was mis- 
chievous, positive, aristocratic, independ- 
ent and charming; a vigorous personality 
remembered by all who knew him. The 
most interesting chapters are on how he 
does it, his technique in choral music and 
composition. “Norway gave me much,” 
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Doctor F. Melius Christiansen 


By Leola Nelson Bergmann. 


University of Minnesoté 


says Christiansen, “but America has taugh 
me how to use it.” That his music shoul 
find a larger American and European re: 
sponse can be fully understood. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir has brough 
renown to St. Olaf College and the entir 
Lutheran Church in America. A series 0 
favorable circumstances are the cause: th 
Norwegian-American background, a sma 
college environment, Lutheran choral tra 
dition, and a genius as a conductor. On 
doubts very much that the Music Maste 
could have done the same at a universi 
his words to the contrary. Success lay 
not in the superior quality of the voiced 
that make up the choirs, since Christiansen 
chooses largely the average, untraineq 
voice, but in the nature of the director) 
He knew how to get what he wanted. 

The reviewer notes an erroneous use 0 
the adjective German. “In 1922 Muhlen4 
berg College, a German Lutheran institu4 
tion in Allentown, Pa., granted him an hon4 
orary Doctor of Music degree.” Is tha} 
designation “German” because we cal! 
them “Norwegian”? In listing the nu- 
merous colleges with choir directors from 
St. Olaf no mention is made of Gettysbur 
and the admirable work of the Rev 
Parker Wagnild. 

The Minnesota press has dressed this 
volume attractively, adding to its historica’ 
value by listing source materials, programs 
of the choir, published works of the con- 
ductor and a record of the choir tours 
It is a must book for every Lutheran choir- 
master, and one of unusual interest tc 
every lover of church music. 

T. Benton PEERY. | 
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Another ‘Preachers’ Book” 


Prisoners’ Quest. By D. H. C. Read. Mac- 
millan.. 159 pages. $1.50. 

Waar a setting! A chaplain, prisoner of 
war, lecturing about his faith in a man-to- 
man style to fellow prisoners. The dis- 
cussions of “Is God a Myth?” humanism, 
the atonement, and such topics evidence 
culture and yet do try to come down to 
the audience. There is some lightness of 
expression (Zacchaeus is “a dirty little 
twister”), yet one feels that the chaplain 
missed his great moment, and that this 
will be only another “preachers’ book” and 
not the answer to the quest of prisoners 
| of either war or sin. The book does not 
, compare with the Screwtape Letters and 
its Lowerarchy, though that may have 
| been intended. 

Many significant ideas are interestingly 
. put. One such is the “duality” of Christ 
_ as expressed by His name, not Jesus Ben- 
Joseph, but Jesus Christ, one name ap- 
 pealing to the moralist, one to the mystic. 
. And there are fresh viewpoints, as in the 
very meaningful, tangible . propositions 
. about the atonement, or the lucid point 
, that it is Love’s nature to await response. 
Again: to identify goodness with God (i.e. 
none but God is good) lets “goodness” 
come alive and make moral demands. 

‘There is some dangerous thinking too, 
) as when we are told that laws of nature 
, and logic show the rationality of reality. 
The “law of identity” may be rational. It 
is my way of thinking about the sameness 
; of presentations, but it does not follow 
. that this “sameness” of things is rational 
, and reveals the “Mind” of God. Likewise 
.“4mmortal longings” are dangerous evi- 
dence. The biologist may be right that 
,death is the price of sex, i.e., that death 
results when reproduction occurs by spe- 
cialization of cells rather than by simple 
| division, for then only germ cells live on. 
And the longing for immortality might 
in such case be an inevitable protest 
) against inevitable death. 

However, the author of this volume un- 
‘derstands well the sense in which such 
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arguments might have usefulness. 
GerorcE B. ARBAUGH. 


Peace Problem 


War, Peace, and Nonresistance. By Guy 
Franklin Hershberger. Herald Press. 415 pages. 
$2.50. 

Tuts book could perhaps be described as 
being “of the Mennonites, by a Mennonite, 
for the Mennonites.” Its preparation was 
undertaken as a commission from the Peace 
Problems Committee of the Mennonite 
Church, and Professor Hershberger was 
granted a sabbatical leave in order that he 
might write it. 

By virtue of this very fact, however, 
the book does present a comprehensive 
treatment of nonresistance in Christian 
faith and history that any Christian could 
read with great profit. In the language of 
the Foreword: “Its worth is enhanced by 
the fact that it adds to a clear presenta- 
tion of the Biblical teachings on war and 
peace, not only a detailed report on the 
application of nonresistance in history and 
contemporary life chiefly as the Menno- 
nites have practiced it, but also a sound 
analysis of the contrast between Biblical 
nonresistance and modern pacifism, to- 
gether with practical suggestions for a vig- 
orous program of nonresistant teaching and 
practice in the future.” 

This volume gives every evidence of 
sound scholarship, careful research, dil- 
igent preparation, and both spiritual 
breadth and depth. Although it does not 
deal with liberal Protestant pacifism (save 
as it differentiates between that and Bib- 
lical' nonresistance), the bibliographies at 
the end of each chapter and the excellent 
appendices provide material for thought 
and study in that area. 

Readers unacquainted with the conscien- 
tious objector picture in this war will find 
a good summary thereof in Chapter 12. 
The writer points up clearly the variances 
in belief and practice that exist among 
conscientious objectors as they seek to 
apply their convictions to the tension areas 
of our day. JAMES E, BRISTOL. 
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A Promising Field Occupied 


St. Timothy Mission Organized with 264 Confirmed Charter Members 


St. Timothy Congregation, Menasha, Wis., holds first worship service. 
(IStours)i: 
pastor, Synod of the Northwest; 
Rev. S. H. Roth, 110 of whose members helped establish the mission 


Wuen Synodical Missionary Dwight H. 
. Shelhart of the Synod of the Northwest 
sat at the recent ULCA convention listen- 
ing to discourses on the Christian impera- 
tive, “Win Others,” he was thinking in 
terms of a mission that he wanted to start 
in Menasha, Wis. Twelve days later he 
conducted the first worship service for a 
group of Menasha people interested in es- 
tablishing a new church. Twenty weeks 
later he organized St. Timothy Lutheran 
Mission with 401 baptized and 264 con- 
firmed charter members, and reported an 
organization day offering of $2,369.70 to be 
used for the purchase of property and 
building. 

Here was a spectacular Home Mission 
accomplishment, a_ stirring example of 
God’s eagerness to bless the labors of His 
missionaries, and a thrilling demonstration 
of what the future might hold for a church 
determined to win others. 

Menasha, a city of 10,000 population, is a 
twin of Neenah in the Fox River Valley 
on the shores of Lake Winnebago, Wis. 
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Clergymen presen 


President Paul H. Roth, Northwestern Seminary; the Rev. Dwight H. Shelhart, missiget 
Prof. Jonas H. Dressler, Northwestern Seminary; and the 


Pastor Shelhart began his preliminary oui 
vey in August 1944. There were fivd 
churches in the community—three Roma: 
Catholic, one Congregational and one Lu 
theran. Visiting more than 2,000 homes, he 
found a predominantly Catholic con+ 
stituency, but 40 percent of the unchurched 
Protestants were Lutherans. 

With the approval of the National Lu 
theran Council’s regional board, the 
Board of American Missions and the syn 
odical Home Mission Board, work of or- 
ganizing was begun. Eighty people me 
in September to discuss plans. 


The First Service | 

Meeting in the Valley Theater on Octo- 
ber 29, the first service was attended by 
272 persons who placed an offering 0: 
$106 upon the improvised altar. The fol- 
lowing week a Sunday school was begur 
in Masonic Hall with 96 scholars present 
An average of 216 worshipers and 91 pupil: 
attended the weekly meetings up to Marck 
11, 1945, when 450 persons participated ir 
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the service, of organization. Dr. Paul H. 
Roth, president of Northwestern Seminary, 
preached the sermon. Prof. J. H. Dressler, 
D.D., and the Rev. S. H. Roth assisted in 
the 39 confirmations, 6 adult baptisms and 
“11 child baptisms; 134 members were re- 
| ceived. by letter of transfer, and 85 by re- 
newal of confession. Total offerings for 
all purposes up to organization day were 
$4,033.50. 

Following the service, a fellowship din- 
-ner was served with reservations limited 
_to 230. Dr. Dressler addressed the group 

and Synodical Treasurer J. K. Jensen and 
visiting pastors brought greetings. Nine 
church councilmen were installed at the 
evening service held in the Congregational 
Church, at which Dr. R. H. Gerberding, 
president of the Synod of the Northwest, 
‘preached the sermon, and the combined 
choirs of the churches in Neenah, Oshkosh, 
-and Appleton sang. 


Parent Church Gives Enthusiastic 
Support 

' St. Timothy was the spiritual son of St. 
‘Paul. In choosing the former name, the 
‘new congregation pays unending tribute to 
‘the guidance and strength offered by St. 
‘Paul’s Church, Neenah. The parent. con- 
'gregation did everything possible to give 
‘the youthful church a good start. With 
real apostolic missionary zeal, the Rev. 
'S. H. Roth spoke about the new work at 
‘every service during the fall and winter 
‘months and called upon his people to give 
‘their enthusiastic support. They did! Feb- 
‘ruary 21, 1945, President R. H. Gerberding, 
Missionary Shelhart and the pastor con- 
dueted a service of dismissal for 110 mem- 
bers of St. Paul’s who were being trans- 
ferred to St. Timothy. Among these were 
three church councilmen and a number of 
Sunday school leaders. 

| The parent church was not long in reap- 
ing the reward of its missionary spirit. 
Before the Lenten season was over, forty 
new members were added to its own roll. 
Those who know the congregation and its 
»astor expect the loss to be made up, in 
aumbers at least, in a short time. 
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The glorious beginning of St. Timothy 
Lutheran Church is the story of an excel- 
lent field, an inspired missionary and an 
enlightened church. H. T. Rasmussen. 


Progress in Old Parish 


Centre Square, Pa. The church school of 
St. John’s Church started a library for its 
young people and adults last November, 
and it is fast becoming a meeting place 
before and after the church school hour. 
For the second year the school is using the 
duplex envelopes, and contributions for 
current expenses and benevolence have 
increased. 

Last fall the church increased the ef- 
fectiveness of its parish work by the in- 
auguration of Social Mission committees. 
Two women are appointed each month to 
visit the ill, the shut-ins, new members 
and prospective members. S 

In the will of the late Miss Lillie A. Knoll 
of Quakertown, there was a bequest of 
$2,000 to St. John’s congregation. 

One of the thirteen new members re- 
ceived into the church at Easter was con- 
firmed by Chaplain Olander in the Naval 
Hospital at Farragut, Idaho. He was with 
the Seabees in the South Pacific and was 
wounded on Saipan. 

Palm Sunday night St. John’s was filled 
with music lovers who gathered to hear a 
brilliant rendition of the oratorio, “The 
Redemption.” The choirs of St. John’s, 
Emmanuel Church, Souderton, and St. 
John’s Evangelical and Reformed Church 
at Lansdale, numbering 72 voices, sang un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Cressman, who 
is in charge of the Ministry of Music in 
these three churches. The oratorio was 
repeated at Upper Dublin Church, Ambler; 
Emmanuel, Souderton; and the Lansdale 
Community Good Friday service. 

St. John’s Church has 265 communing 
members—115 more than in 1936 when 
Pastor Herbert Cressman began work in 
this parish. Receipts for the year totaled 
$11,000, and apportioned benevolence and 
contributions for Lutheran World Action 
were overpaid. 
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Large Attendances at Churches in Easter Season 


Reports indicate that churches in South 
Carolina were bulging with overflow con- 
gregations for Palm Sunday and Easter 
services. Confirmation classes, adult bap- 
tisms, and adult confirmations, together 
with members received by letters of trans- 
fer, show that pastors and people were not 
idle during the Lenten season. 


Mr. J. B. Ballentine of Batesburg takes 
over the duties of treasurer for the South 


Mr. R. Torrence and the Rey. H. S. Petrea, 
faithful treasurer and statistical secretary 
of the South Carolina Synod 


Carolina Synod this month. He succeeds 
Mr. R. Torrence of Greenville, who served 
capably in this capacity for the past six- 
teen years, but asked to be relieved of the 
duties at the last convention. 


The Rev. W. H. Lefstead of Summerville 
takes over the duties of statistical secre- 
tary for the synod, succeeding Dr. H. S. 
Petrea of Rock Hill who served in such an 
excellent way for the past twenty-five 
years. 


President Karl W. Kinard attended a 
meeting of synodical presidents in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in February. He has been busy 
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visiting in various congregations through- 
out the synod, attending board meetings 
and promoting the work of the Church. 


Visiting Mission Fields 

Dr. Gould Wickey, executive secreta 
of the Board of Education, was in South 
Carolina the week of March 18. He visite 
the Theological Seminary in Columbia 
Newberry College, and was heard in sev+4 
eral churches on our territory. | 


Mr. E. L. Bowman of the Extension De+ 
partment of the Board of American Mis 
sions, was in South Carolina the week o 
March 12. He, together with the presiden 
of synod, visited a number of mission con 
gregations and prospective fields in thd 
synod. Among the places visited were 


Whitmire, Clinton, Laurens, Anderso 
Denny Terrace, Walterboro, Redeeme 
Charleston, Georgetown, Advent, Na 
Yard. 


During the month of March, meeting 
were held by the Executive Board o} 
synod, the Home Mission Board, the For 
eign Mission Board, the Parish and Chure 
School Board, and the Conference Pres 
idents. At this last meeting the decisio 
was made to cancel the spring meeting 
of Conference and Auxiliaries in accord: 
ance with the ODT. It is hoped that the 
regular meetings may be held in the 
autumn. 

The Rev. J. Shelton Moose of Clinton 
together with a group of seven seminary 
students, made a religious survey it 
Laurens one weekend in March. The re: 
sults are being tabulated and it is believee 
they will show a real opportunity of de: 
velopment for this field. Even before thi 
survey, Pastor Moose had been holdin 
services in Laurens with a good attendance 
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John L. Yost, D.D., president of the Lu- 
theran Seminary in Columbia, took up his 
duties the first of March. Dr. and Mrs. 
Yost were entertained recently by the 
faculty of the seminary in the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Moose, and President Yost 
was guest speaker at the Columbia Min- 

isters’ Association at the March meeting. 


In the Parishes 

The Church of the Incarnation, Columbia, 
has recently repainted the interior and ex- 
jterior of their building. A dossal curtain 
-has been placed over the altar. President 
_Kinard was the guest speaker at the serv- 
‘ices on the morning of March 11. This 
congregation, under the leadership of the 
Rev. George E. Meetze, is making rapid 
‘progress, and plans are under way for 
‘building after the war. 


St. Peter’s Parish, the Rev. G. H. C. Park 
ypastor, reports considerable progress in 
‘both congregations. St. Peter’s, a large rural 
church, is making plans for a parish build- 
ing to care for the needs of the large Sun- 
day school. The interior of St. Thomas 
‘Church has been renovated and new pews 
placed in the main auditorium. 


St. Luke’s Church, Columbia, continues 
to grow in many ways. Pastor Curtis K. 
Wise received nine members by adult bap- 
tism on Palm Sunday, in addition to a 
class by confirmation and others by letters 
of transfer. Pastors and people here be- 
lieve in witnessing to win the unchurched. 


Mt. Tabor Church, West Columbia, the 
(Rev. J. A. Keisler, Jr., pastor, increased 
their building fund by more than $6,000 
during Lent and Easter. The amount now 
in hand for a new church and parsonage 


a $27,000. 


i The Church of the Reformation, Colum- 
ia, the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek pastor, en- 
joyed a most helpful Lent and Easter. The 
ttendance Palm Sunday overflowed the 
fullest capacity of the church. A class of 
enty-one young people was received into 
membership. Others came by adult con- 
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firmation, adult baptism, and by letters of 
transfer. This congregation is looking to- 
ward the celebration of its twentieth an- 
niversary in January 1946. 


The Rev. L. O. Dasher of West Columbia, 
was called to Georgia on account of the 
death of his father, March 29. The parents 
had celebrated their fiftieth wedding an- 
niversary last year. 


Changes in Pastorates 

After serving St. James Church, Sumter, 
for almost twelve years, the Rev. W. L. 
Stender has resigned, effective March 15, 
to accept a call to St. Matthew’s Church, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. Pastor Stender has 
served the congregation and synod in a 
very fine way. 


The Rev. A. W. Ballentine began his 
work as pastor of Corinth-St. Mark’s Par- 
ish March 1. Pastor Ballentine is a native 
of South Carolina and came to this new 
work from Manassas, Va. 


With the Service Men 

The Rev. W. F. Hiers, pastor at the Serv- 
ice Center in Charleston, continues to ren- 
der a very fine service. The new center, 
erected on the property of St. Matthew’s 
Church, is aiding greatly in the work 
among men in the armed services. 


George J. Gongaware, D.D., continues to 
render a helpful work among service men 
of Charleston and the Navy Yard, under 
direction of the National Lutheran Council. 


The Rev. C. K. Derrick of Charleston, is 
director of the Lutheran World Action ap- 
peal in this synod for 1945. Pastor Derrick 
has already contacted congregations by 
letter and literature in the interest of this 
appeal. All are urged to exceed the quotas 
given. 


The Rev. Carl B. Caughman, Social Mis- 
sions pastor of the synod, continues to 
render a helpful service to the church. 
His services are sought in state, county, 
and local institutions. 
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Chaplain Kjeldahl Tells of Inspiring Services 


Frying the Atlantic, which he had 
crossed often as a merchant sailor, the 
Rev. Ragnar Kjeldahl, a chaplain in the 
USNR, after almost two years in the serv- 
ice landed in France last summer with a 
Seabee Unit only to receive a fractured 
ankle when he stepped into a hole left 
after a Tellermine one night. He was re- 
turned for hospitalization to the United 
States, for a thirty-day convalescent leave. 

During the return trip to America Chap- 
lain Kjeldahl on crutches, together with 


Chaplain Ragnar Kjeldahl 


the ship’s chaplain, conducted services for 
the men on board. Asked whether the 
men returning home care for the services 
of the church as much as when they leave 
for combat, he said that the attendances 
at the services grew day by day; that men 
and officers were heard discussing the ser- 
mons on deck; and that men came to him 
with serious questions about the church’s 
place in the future. 

Here is Chaplain Kjeldahl’s account of 
the Nativity Festival celebrated on the 
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homeward voyage: “On Christmas Eve we 
had caroling. The ship’s chaplain had on¢ 
group and I the other. We sang all th¢ 
seasonal hymns in the book, then all w¢ 
could remember by heart, and then we 
on with the old familiar hymns by reques 
Then we read the Christmas Gospel an 
ended with a simple prayer. Christm 
Day we had the first regular service wit 
special music. The ship’s chaplain con 
ducted the service and I preached th 
sermon. Wherever people could get withi 
hearing distance of the two loud speaker 
they were packed together. Every avail 
able place in the large compartment w 
taken. They were sitting on the ladde 
leading to the deck above and below. W! 
counted over 700. More than 500 men re 
ceived the Communion, That was an un 
forgettable service.” 

Chaplain Kjeldahl’s first duty was in nl 
Boston Navy Yard. He left for the Car} 
ibbean in November 1943, thence in Jun) 
1944 to Europe, where he served with th) 
amphibious forces until August. He sa 
there the “unbelievable and indescribable} 
things the people have gone through b 
cause of what the blitz had done to En 
lish cities, and he experienced the bu 
bombs with them. There he worshiped ii 
the British churches-—-or rather, in whe! 
was left of them—preaching and sharin 
fellowship in the Communion. One of hi 
greatest experiences was preaching at 
rendezvous conducted by Christian lay, 
men for allied service forces when 2,0 
members of the armed forces were presen 
and giving their undivided attention to t' 
sermon and participating in the singing. | 

Before entering the chaplaincy, as p 
tor of the Barnegat City-Beach Have: 
Parish, he organized the latter congrega 
tion, which erected a beautiful buildin 
during his pastorate. 
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U. S$. S. New Jersey in the News 
The crew of the U. S. S. New Jersey re- 
cently made the news when they presented 
$3,200 in war bonds to their fifteen-month- 
old pin-up girl, whose father is a prisoner 
of war. 
The senior chaplain of this spotlighted 
crew is the Lutheran pastor, the Rev. Paul 
_W. Dickman, who was presented with a 
fund for vestments and altar furnishings 
for the ship by the Lutheran churches of 
New Jersey when it was launched. 


Oscar W. Carlson, D.D., Director of 
| Evangelism, recently presented the Pro- 
/ gram of Evangelism to church leaders in 


: 
| Rec iele cy, Caen: 


| 


the Camden area in Epiphany Church, 
Camden, the Rev. Paul C. Weber pastor. 


Congregational leaders for Lutheran 
World Action met in Ascension Church, 
Haddon Heights, the Rev. Floyd A. Paules 
pastor, to hear Mr. S. Frederick Telleen 
of the Board of American Missions present 
the challenge of this continuing work. 


At a recent vesper service conducted 
for the congregation by the young people 
of St. Paul’s Church, Collingswood, Mr. 
Donald Wilson, senior at the Philadelphia 
Seminary, spoke on missions and_ his 
travels. The Rev. Stewart H. Rudisill is 
pastor of the church. 


| Concerning the Religious Census in Canada 


; 

' Canada at War. This is the title of an 
» eighty-page booklet issued by the Domin- 
‘ion Government “on war-changed Can- 
ada.” One page is devoted to religion, and 
ifeatures two pictures of churches. One 
sis an interior view of a large cathedral, 
‘probably French Catholic in Quebec; the 
{other is an exterior view, showing people 
‘coming out of what might be an average 
jsize Lutheran church. Below are these 
words: “In this land of free speech and 
, varied ancestries, there is real freedom of 
worship at simple chapel or magnificent 
cathedral. Of the many religious denom- 
\inations in Canada, four represent 85 per- 
cent of the population. The largest group 
jis Roman Catholic. Next in order are the 
United Church, Church of England and 
\Presbyterian. Leading lesser groups are 
(Baptists and Lutherans.” 

| From “Population by Religious Denom- 
|inations,” a reprint from 1941 Canadian 
(Census, we learn the exact figures on 
\which the above statement was based. Of 
population of eleven and a half million, 
nearly five million (almost three million 
lin the province of Quebec alone) are Ro- 
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man Catholic. The United Church (com- 
bination of Methodists and some Presby- 
terians) has 2,204,875 adherents; the Ang- 
lican (Church of England or Episcopal), 
1,751,188; the Presbyterian, 829,147; the 
Baptist, 483,592; and the Lutheran, 401,153. 
About 40 classifications are listed, includ- 
ing “Protestant,” “Pagan,” “Nondenomina- 
tional.” Surprisingly enough, only 17,159 
persons did not state any “religion.” 

The figures here quoted are consider- 
ably higher than the actual membership 
reported by the various denominations— 
and the Lutherans are no exception! 

And here are a few sidelights on the 
census. The Pentecostal Church seems to 
be the fastest growing in the Dominion. 
Here is the record: 1901—none; 1911—513; 
1921—7,003; 1931—26,301; 1941—57,646. You 
may not believe it, but the Lutheran men 
outnumber the Lutheran women in Can- 
ada by nearly 50,000. The difference is 
most pronounced in rural sections, par- 
ticularly in the west. So, go west, young 
maid, go west! ... In the country of Duf- 
ferin there are two townships named 
Luther and Melancthon. Each has one 
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Lutheran resident! . . . Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, has the highest urban Lutheran pop- 
ulation with 14,434. Next come Vancouver, 
B. C., with 10,151 and Kitchener, Ontario, 
with 9,499. 


Death of Pastor Huenergard 

The Rev. Ephraim Huenergard, who re- 
tired a few years ago from the active min- 
istry due to ill health, was called to his 
eternal reward March 27. He was a grad- 
uate of Waterloo College and Seminary, 
received his B.D. from Maywood Seminary, 
Chicago, and served congregations in Ham- 
ilton, Ontario; Detroit, Mich.; Kokomo, 
Ind.; and the Sherwood-Unionville Parish 
near Toronto, Ontario. Vitally interested 
in the extension of the Church, he served 
on the Home Mission Committees of both 
the Michigan and the Canada Synods. 
After his retirement, he returned to his 
mother’s home in Elmira, where he at- 
tended St. James Lutheran Church. Here 
the funeral service took place with Pas- 
tor L. H. Kalbfleisch in charge. Dr. J. H. 
Reble, president of the Canada Synod, 
preached the sermon. Mrs. Eva Huener- 
gard, a former president of the WMS of 
the Canada Synod, survives her husband. 


‘ 

Progress in Kitchener Congregation 

Less than five years ago the Rev. Albert 
W. Lotz became pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church, Kitchener. Shortly afterward the 
congregation, which had been independent, 
assumed full membership in the Canada 
Synod. Since then it has made excellent 
progress. At our request, Pastor Lotz has 
sent in the following “facts and figures”: 
Approximate confirmed membership, 1,500- 
1,600; increase in communing membership, 
412; number of confirmed members re- 
ceived, 383; receipts in 1944 (envelopes 
and loose offerings), $17,259, an increase 
of $8,061; total receipts in 1944 (including 
organizations), $23,000; apportionment to 
synod in 1944 was oversubscribed by $88 
—a total of $3,188—an increase of $2,988, 
or 1,500 percent since 1940; total mission 
givings in 1944, $8,814, an increase of 645 
percent; the mid-weekly Bible Class 
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“Thus It Is Written,” is broadcast ever; 
Thursday during the year, as are also t 
Lenten and other special services; 17) 
names on the Honor Roll; twenty-six or 
ganizations in the congregation and fou 
choirs—adult, male, intermediate an 
children. Pastor Lotz closes his summar} 
with this statement: “All monies are nov 
received in scriptural way by freewill o 
ferings. This, of course, means all the or 
ganizations—no bazaars, teas, supper: 
sales, etc.” 


Hayunga of New York City, a number 
congregations of the Eastern Conferen 
of the synod are receiving books for thei 
church libraries. The pastors of the co 
ference are also benefitting through a cir 
culating library of the latest books. D 
Hayunga is a grandson of the Rev. He 
man Hayunga, who was a powerful i 
fluence in preserving and extending t 
work of the Lutheran Church among t 
United Empire Loyalists along the 
Lawrence River. 


Through the generosity of Dr. ber « 


Chaplain J. S. Neff was in the pulpit 
Trinity, Hamilton, March 18. He was re 
cently transferred from the CWAC Cent 
at Kitchener to Camp Borden. 

SS SS 

Miamisburg, Ohio. On Palm Sunday, th 
Rev. C. H. Starkey completed fifteen yea 
as pastor of the First Lutheran Chure 
Miamisburg. The occasion was ig | 
observed with the reception of fifty pe 
sons into membership in the congregati 
and by administering the Sacrament ¢ 
Baptism to twenty-eight persons. 

During the past fifteen years 585 hav 
been received into membership and 53 
persons have been baptized. More tha 
$62,000 has been raised for benevolent an 
charitable purposes. | 

The Lord’s Supper was administere 
Thursday evening of Holy Week 
Easter morning, when 525 people con: 
muned, 

In 1946 the congregation will celebrai 
its 125th anniversary. 


(Co-educational) 


ing of Bible teachers . 


Summer Session Begins June 6 


C. A. Rudisill Library 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina... 
Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. . 
proved by government for veterans’ education . 
sional, teachers’, business administration, and music courses. . 
. . Expenses, $425 to $450 .. . For information and catalogue, write 


P. E. MONROE, D.D., President 


. Ap- 
.. A.B. and B.S. degrees . . . Pre-profes- 
. Special emphasis on train- 


Fall Term Begins September 11 


When All Work Together 


Taxinc their cue from the philosophy of 
'“The Lord helps those that help them- 
selves,” the men of the Virginia Heights 
‘Lutheran Church, Roanoke, Virginia, have 
rolled up their sleeves and tackled the job 
_of excavating the basement of their church 


| BY-PASS LABOR 


FThe men and the council 
‘of the Virginia Heights 
‘Church, Roanoke, Va., 
' tackled the job of 
_ excavating a "half- 
_ cellar’ under the 
‘church. Pastor John R. 
) Brokhoff, second from 
; left; Judge J. Lindsay 
Almond, Jr., vice- 
chairman of the 
‘council and member of 
ithe Board of American 
Missions of the ULCA, 
in center. Others 
helped as time was 
available 


April 25, 1945 


1 


to make room for much-needed Sunday 
school classroom space. 

The congregation has its heart set on a 
modern, fully-equipped church plant to be 
erected on one of the most “ideal” church 
sites in the city, and are anticipating pay- 
ing around $100,000 when building condi- 
tions permit. In fact, they have over $30,000 
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in liquid assets now, but plans or ready 
cash haven’t helped overcrowded condi- 
tions in the growing Sunday school. 

The church council decided that exca- 
vation of a “half-cellar” under the rear of 
the main auditorium would be the best 
thing to do, and various members of the 
council contributed picks, shovels, a wheel- 
barrow and extension cords for lights, and 
the work was started. Three or four men 
turned out to dig into the packed earth, 
but word spread through the congregation 
about the “good time” the men were hav- 
ing and the crowd grew accordingly. From 
all walks of life, the men came—dressed 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Mf 1837 in the‘church and clergy 1940 


Carved Wood 
Memorials 


" Chancel Renovations i 


Stained Glass 


- + Inquiries Solicited - - 


For your visit to Philadelphia 
MARK SUNDAY NIGHT, 7:30 


on your calendars. Join with the hundreds who wership and fellowship i ins 
MESSIAH LUTHERAN 


THE FRIENDLY TABERNACLE 


Broad Street and Roosevelt Boulevard 

DR. ROSS STOVER, CHOIRS, SOLOISTS, HYMN SINGING 
A Large Part of the Audience is Youth 
Also: 11 A. M. Dr. Ross Stover (WDAS) 

Messiah Lutheran, “The Friendly Church,” 16th and Jefferson Sts. 


in overalls, work clothes, dungarees. 

A utilities tax estimator flung his pic] 
at the earth as lustily as a railroad cler} 
at his side. As the pair,stepped back t/ 
get their wind, a newspaperman and 
lawyer took their place. A judge and aj 
outdoor advertising man shoveled grave 
into wheelbarrows to be carted away 4 
an army captain. 

At present, the job of digging and haul 
ing away of tons of dirt is about completec 
Soon the job of finishing off the roug! 
edges, laying the concrete, installing elec) 
tric wires, ceiling and building a stairw 
will be in progress. 

Working three nights and Saturd 
afternoons each week, the men are oft 
joined by women of the congregation w 
bring hot coffee and sandwiches. The cor 
gregation, in its interest in the proje 
has been knit closer in the common caus 
of improving itself. 


Chicago, Ill. THe LutTHeran has be 
authoritatively informed of the death 
action March 14 of Put. Wendell H. Griffit 
Jr. He is the grandson of the Rev. Dr. a 
Mrs. J. Allan Leas of Holy Trinity Churcl] 
Chicago. Dr. Leas is affectionately know} 
by the readers of THe LuTuHeRAN for t 
services he rendered the Church as Ch 
cago correspondent and as the writer ¢ 
Daily Devotions, succeeding in this depar} 
ment the first editor of THe LurHeran, Di 
George W. Sandt. 

Pvt. Griffith was a member of the En 
gineering Department of the Marine Cory 
He became a casualty at Iwo Jima in tk 
first combat action in which he participate: 


Coeds at 
Carthage College 
are now prepar- 
ing for a vital 
part in the world 
reconstruction 


job before us. 


Carthage College 


| 75th Anniversary 


_ Missions? Parish work? Social Service? Nursing? Teaching? Business? Join the 
Ek now at Carthage preparing for these and many other types of useful Christian 
pervice. 


SMITH-HUGHES HOME ECONOMICS? Relatively few colleges and universities 
lire accredited for preparation of teachers for Smith-Hughes home economics. Yet this 
lield offers unusual opportunities for the Christian girl who would help prepare Amer- 
iea’s future home-makers. 


Carthage College maintains laboratories for nutrition, textiles, a department of art, 
separate practice house, off-campus Smith-Hughes teaching centers and is fully accred- 
ited for preparation of Smith-Hughes teachers. You can prepare for Smith-Hughes work 
\t your own U.L. C. A. college. 


At Carthage Preprofessional work in 

| Liberal Arts, Commerce, Home Agriculture, Dentistry, Engin- 
Economics, Teacher Training, eering, Law, Nursing, Library 
? Music, Art. Science, Theology, Medicine. 

| The spacious Carthage campus is located in the Mid-West where 


there is still room for the spirit and vision of the American pioneer, 
where you don’t have to feel “fenced in,” where realities of life 
iH become more clear. 

Carthage College has a definite Christian program stressing the 
“One Thing Needful.” 


Summer School Begins June 4. Fall Term, September 10. 


Write for catalog. 


ERLAND NELSON, President 
Carthage College Carthage, Illinois 
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Northwest Synod News 


Tue Service of Ordination at Lake of the 
Isles Church on March 4 was a new high 
in inspiration among Northwest synodical 
events. The largest group ever to be or- 
dained at one service of the synod took 
their vows with ten “elders of the church” 
participating in the official act. Besides 
two officials of the synod and Pastor W. P. 
Christy, president of the Board of Directors 
of Northwestern Seminary, the fathers of 
three of the men and pastors of four or- 
dinands were in the procession. The Rev. 
Carl H. Bartsch preached the sermon; Dr. 
Jonas Dressler offered the prayer and in- 
troduced the candidates; and Pastor Han- 
sen assisted in the administration of the 
Communion. Secretary A. M. Knudsen, 
D.D., brought greetings from the Board of 


Truly a College of the Lutheran Church 


MARION COLLEGE 


MARION, VA. 


Young Women who wish to SERVE 
THE CHURCH should have at least 
two years of college work. 


TAKE YOUR FIRST TWO YEARS at 
Marion, the only Junior College in 
the United Lutheran Church. 


MARION has a reputation for training 
in Christian service. 


For information write 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
Cata- 


ings, bookmarkers, communion linens. 
logue on request. 


J.M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 
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American Missions, under which six of t 
graduating class of the seminary will wo: 

Those who were ordained are Jar 
Bartsch, George Dressler, Douglas Eric 
son, Rodney Hansen, Walther Kallest: 
Ingolf Kindem, Waldorf Lau, Arno Mart 
Robert Roth, Wylock Scott, Frank Vavi 
and Donald Wagner. | 


The Rev. George E. Dressler becomes 
assistant pastor at Luther Memo 
Church, Madison, Wis., to work with 
Charles A. Puls. His chief activities 
be with the youth of the congregation. 


The Rev. Rodney Hansen has become 
pastor of a church that he supplied 
almost a year, First Church, Cannon Fa 
Minn. The pastorate became vacant 
April 1944 when the Rev. C. W. Fagex 
left to accept the pastorate at Mound. 
Hansen is the son of a pastor in the Uni 
Danish Synod, and is a graduate of D 
College, Blair, Nebr. | 


The Rev. Ingolf Kindem is the new Ps 
tor of St. John’s, Killdeer, N. D., and is 

successor of the Rev. William Genszler } 
this parish. 


The Rev. Arno D. Martin has beco} 
pastor of Nativity Church, Milwau 
Wis., a pastorate relinquished by the R. 
John D. Roth when he entered the cha 
laincy in October 1944. Nativity Chu 
has been fortunate in having the servi¢ 
of Dr. Merrill E. Boulton as supply pas: 
during a long vacancy. 


The Rev. Robert Paul Roth was cal] 
to be the assistant pastor at the church. 
which his father, Paul Wagner Roth, D. 
is pastor—Epiphany, Milwaukee, Wis. 
will begin his duties early in the summ 
when he has completed resident we 
necessary at the University of Chicd 
for the attainment of the degree of Ph 


The Rev. Theo. E. Stump has deposi? 
his certificate of ordination with the pry 
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SPEND YOUR VACATION 
AT PARADISE FALLS 


Open from May 19 - Sept. 16 


A unique and attractive Resort in the 


Poconos, 10 miles north of Stroudsburg, on 
Route No. 90. Here the whole family can 
enjoy a healthful, restful vacation in a Chris- 
tian environment, amid the beauties of nature. 

Wholesome food, private lake, boating, 
movies, games and other entertainment. 

For rates, reservation, transportation, ad- 
dress: 


Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 
PARADISE FALLS, PA. (Cresco P. O.) 
Arthur K. Leberknight, Mgr. 


PARADISE FALLS 
GIRLS’ CAMP 


Situated among the pines near the 
beautiful Paradise Falls 


16th Season open June 30 - August 24 


Juniors and Seniors, ages 6-16. A Coun- 
sellor for every five girls. Selected Staff, 
Planned Program, Good Wholesome Food, 
Private Lake, Riding, Swimming, Crafts, Hikes 
and other sports. Rate $21.00 a week, 8 
weeks, $150.00. Catalogue. Address: 


Paradise Falls Girls' Camp 
PARADISE FALLS, PA. (Cresco P. O.) 
Arthur K. Leberknight, Mgr. 


dent of the synod under date of March 7, 
945. This signifies his voluntary with- 
rawal from the ministry. He is entitled 
> readmittance to the ministerial rolls in 
ase he accepts a new call. 


It is with joy that Treasurer J. K. Jensen 
iE the Synod of the Northwest reports 
ayment in full of the apportionment to 
ae United Lutheran Church in America 
or 1944. This is the first time since 1920 
at this treasurer has had this satisfaction. 
te sum paid is $95,588. 
| —Bulletin, Synod of the Northwest. 


iutheran Welfare in 


Aanhattan 


The Lutheran Welfare Council, 105 East 
i'd Street, New York, a council of twenty- 
Ire agencies serving Metropolitan New 
ork, held its thirteenth annual meeting 
farch 12. Reports covered consultation 
id referral service to 440 children from 
parishes. The Council supervised reg- 
lar chaplaincies in five hospitals (8,200 
| s) and 69 other institutions. A negro 
{cial worker, Miss Lenchen E. Coleman, 
{s been added for negro parish activities. 
hecial effort is to go into the sphere of old 
ie care. 
eran welfare services in the area is 
janned, and postwar needs will be studied. 
fe newly constituted Distribution Fund, 
improve the distribution of welfare 
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Further co-ordination of Lu-. 


BOOK WANTED 
Reinhold Seeberg: “History of Doc- 


? 


trines.”’ Lutheran Publication Society, 
1905, 2 vols. Desired by seminary stu- 
dent. Write to: W. R. Hogg, 409 Pros- 
pect Street, New Haven, Conn. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


Aims to: 


* Increase Vision 
° Strengthen Character 
* Consecrate Leadership 


University accrediting, co-educational, B.A. 
and B.S. degrees, social life, athletics, small 
classes, individual attention. 

For catalog write: George P. Krebs, Field 
Secretary, Midland College, Fremont, Neb. 


“A small college for big people”’ 


benevolence of individuals and in Lu- 
theran parishes, has to date given $2,628.14 
among eight agencies. 

The Council agencies represent a total 
annual expense of $1,280,100. Disburse- 
ments for last year was $17,031.16. The 
new budget calls for $19,350. Dr. Otto H. 
Bostrom, pastor of Gustavus Adolphus 
Church, is president; Mr. J. F. E. Nickels- 
burg and Mrs. A. E. Hurst, vice-presidents; 
Mr. Wm. M. Scott, treasurer; and Ambrose 
Hering, D.D., is the executive, 
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Susquehanna University 


In conformity with the educational de- 
mands of the national emergency, a 
twelve weeks’ summer school will be of- 
fered again this year at Susquehanna as 
part of the nationwide accelerated college 
program. The sessions will run from June 
19 to July 28, and from July 30 to Sep- 
tember 8. Students may enroll for either 
or both sessions. 

The summer school is designed for reg- 
ular college students who desire to speed 
up their graduation, for high school sen- 


Hartwick College 


The Lutheran College of the Catskills 
ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


is pleased to announce 


Two Specialized Curricula 


preparing fer Christian Service 
in Church and Community 


J. A four-year program for the train- 
ing of Parish Workers, leading to 
the A.B. degree. 


II. A two-year program for the train- 
ing of Church Secretaries leading 
to a diploma. 


Send for the illustrated bulletin 
giving complete information about 
these programs. 


Hartwick also offers the following 
curricula: 

Regular four-year programs leading 
to the A.B. and B.S. degrees, in- 
cluding Secondary Teaching, Busi- 
ness Administration, Pre-Theologi- 
cal, Nursing and Pre-Professional 
programs. Fall semester begins Sep- 
tember 13, 1945. 


For Catalog address 
Henry J. Arnold, President 


iors graduating this spring who wish | 
begin their college education immediate] 
and for teachers in service who wish | 
take additional courses for permanent ce 
tification in Pennsylvania. Regular men 
bers of the faculty of the university w) 
teach during the summer sessions, un 
the direction of Dean Russell Galt. 

A May Day program will be feature 
May 12. 

“Co-operation Necessary to Produce B 
ter Teachers,” will be the subject of a coy 
ference called by the Association of Li 
eral Arts Colleges for the Advanceme 
of Teaching, according to Dr. G. Mor. 
Smith, president of Susquehanna Unive 
sity and chairman of the planning co 
mittee. The conference will be held Ap 
28 at the Penn Harris Hotel in Harrisbu 
Pa. The morning session will be giv 
over to the subject, “How Can the Co 
munity and Its Schools Contribute to t 
Improvement of Teaching?” At the aft 
noon session the same topic will he 
veloped through a panel of members fr 
the ten colleges listed to send delegates 
the conference: Dickinson, Gettysbu 
Elizabethtown, Franklin and Marsh 
Juniata, Susquehanna, Bucknell, Pey 
State, Wilson and Lebanon Valley. 


SYNODS 


The eighth annual convention of the Cent 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held May 14-16 
Zion Church, Harrisburg, Pa. S. W. Hermd 
D.D., pastor. The convention will open Mond) 
with a business session at 1.30 P. M., and 
celebration of Holy Communion at 7.45 P. 

Tuesday, 7.45 P. M., will be ‘Brotherhal 
Night.” The Ser. -e of Licensure and Ordin 
tion will be hei Wednesday at 7.45 P. M.. 
Memorial Church, lh. C. Manges, D.D., past; 

Jos. D. Krout, Sec 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of ft 
Illinois Synod wiil be held in North Aus 
Church, 1500 N. Mason Ave., Chicago, II1., 
15-17, beginning with the Holy Communi 
Service at 9.00 A. IA., Tuesday, May 15. Pra 
ident Armin G. Weng wili deliver the serma 

Luther C. Mueller, Sec! 


The ninety-eighth eanual convention of t 
Indiana Synod wil’ be held in St. Mar 
Church, Auburn, 7):, May 7-9. The open 
service of Holy CC: mmunion will be held M 
day at 10.30 A. M. Reservations for entertai 
ment should be sent to the pastor loci, the Re 
Allen K. Trout. G. Charles Goering, Sec 

The twelfth annual convention of the K 
tucky-Tennessee Synod will be held at Trin 


ns = Church, Louisville, Ky., Ira R. Ladd, D.D., pz 
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en 
' NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 


In One Volume—Revised Edition 


CHICAGO 11 


tor, May 23 and 24. The convention will open 
at 9 A. M. with the Service and Holy Com- 


munion. Lorin L. Spenny, Sec. 


The one hundred twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
the State of Maryland will be held in the 
Church of the Abiding Presence, Gettysburg 
Seminary, May 28-30. The opening business ses- 
sion will be held at 8 P. M., May. 28 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held in Resurrection 
Church, Detroit, Mich., the Rev. R. R. Sala 
pastor, May 13-15. Committee meetings will 
take place at 8 o’clock Sunday evening. Holy 
Communion will be administered at the opening 
service, 9.30 A. M., May 14 

Clarence M. Alexander, Sec. 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Synod in the Midwest will be held in First 
Lutheran Church, Oklahoma City, Okla., the 
Rev. F. H. Bloch pastor, April 25-29. The open- 
ing service will be held Wednesday, April 25, 
at 8.00 P. M. This will be the Communion 
Service, with Pastor Herman Goede, president 
9f synod, preaching the sermon. 

Lorin John Wolff, Sec. 


The United States “‘War Committee on Con- 
ventions” has granted permission for The Evan- 
yelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
ind the Adjacent States to hold its 198th annual 
convention in Trinity Church, Reading, Pa., the 
tev. Gunnar Knudsen pastor, May 14-16. Inas- 
nuch as the ODT desires that the attendance 
it conventions be restricted to a minimum 
umber, visitors from a distance are discouraged 
rom attending. 

Registration, egy eae, 14, at 1.00 P. M. 


‘he Service at 2.00 : 
i William L. Stough, Sec. 
\pril 25, 1945 


Edited by Herbert C. Alleman 
For Every Pastor or Student of Theology 


Contains an enlightening introduction to and commentary on 
the books of the New Testament. It is the work of twenty-eight 
Lutheran scholars who cover each book of the New Testament com- 
pletely, carefully and reverently. Nine introductory essays deal with 
the New Testament world, with the Book, its manuscripts and ver- 
sions, with the life and work of Jesus, the life and work of Paul, 
with the great Christian doctrines, the church, the chronology of 
the New Testament and with its teachings. (Large 8vo. 722 pp.) 


Price, $3.00 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


PITTSBURGH 22 COLUMBIA 3 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York will 
meet in annual convention May 28-30, at St. 


John’s Church, 81 Christopher St., New York 
City, the Rev. Ernest J. Mollenauer pastor. 
The convention will open with the Com- 
munion Service Monday, May 28, at 8.00 P. M. 
Business sessions Tuesday, May 29, at 9.00 A. M., 
2.00 P. M., and 7.30 P. M., and Wednesday at 
9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. There will be no 
Ordination Service, but candidates desiring to 
be ordained, or ministers desiring to join the 
synod should write the chairman of the Exam- 
ining Committee, Walter M. Ruccius, D.D., 
Mead St., Hempstead, L. I., N. Y., for infor- 
mation. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the Eng- 
lish Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the North- 
west will be held May 15 in the Lake of the 
Isles Church, 2020 W. Lake of the Isles Boule- 
vard, Minneapolis, Minn., beginning with the 
Holy Communion Service at 9.00 A. M. 

Wm. F. Bacher, Sec. 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Synod of Ohio will be held in First Church, 
Springfield, Ohio, the Rev. John W. Rilling pas- 
tor, May 21-24. 

The convention will open with the Service of 
Holy Communion, Monday, May 21, at 2.00 P. M. 
George W. Miley, D.D., prseident of the synod, 
will deliver the opening serm. 

Carveth Pearn: "Mitchell, Sec. 


The Examining Committee of the Synod of 
Ohio will hold a pre-convention meeting in 
First Church, Springfield, Ohio, Monday, May 
21, at 10.30 A. M. 

All applicants for examination for ordination 
and any others desiring to appear before the 
committee are hereby memes ed to be present 
at that time. . Bruce Young, Chn. 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Pacific Synod will be held in the United Lu- 
theran Church, Eugene, Ore., the Rev. J. L. 
Sawyer pastor, May 8-10. Walter I. Eck, Sec. 
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The one hundred third convention of 1 


TTEIGER Pittsburgh Synod will be held in Holy Trin) 

KS) AB. A. ro Church, 1 poy eat Cee ia. 1 
Rev. Peter rat pastor, eginning ay 

rN and RIN TERIOR: FINISHER. The Confessional and Communion Service W 

222 S. Carol Boer P be held at 8.00 P. M., Sunday, May 20. 

ighl Park Upper Dar a. Three important anniversaries will be f¢ 

a iat octane spon oe tured at this convention: the Centennial of t 

Esti ach OB synod, the seventy-fifth anniversary of Th 

stumates ana color schemes College, and the twenty-fifth anniversary of t 

submitted on request. reunited synod. Paul N. Schnur, Sec 


| 
WOMEN’S MEETINGS | 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED  eatconentnce Mptinett testes chap $6 


York will hold their spring inspirational me 


FREE DETAILS |. _ $ ing May 11 at the Church of the Atonenie: 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 1926 Midland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y., the Re 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid John Joslyn pastor. Guest speaker, the Ré 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating Livingston Crouse of the Onandaga Indian Re 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 ervation. Katie Misenheimer, Sec. 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- The annual spring conference of the Wome? 
GATION. Postcard will do. Missionary Society of the New Jersey Confe 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE ence of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania a: 
210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. Adjacent States will be held April 25, at Asce 


sion Church, Haddon Heights, N. J., the Re 
Floyd A. Paules pastor. Sessions at 10.30 A. ° 
and 1.30 P. M. will be addressed by Mrs. Geor 
Deisher of Camden, and Mrs. Wesley L. Sadl« 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES Liberia, Africa. Helen M. Gerhard. 

Choir Gowns in All Styles é ae WV OIRE ES rear eal (ore a the re 

elphia istrict oO e Centra ennsylvan 

CASSOCKS Synod eee ia its oe Spring jon oe 

ursday, Ma , in Trinity urch, Germa: 

SURPLICES —STOLES te Avenue and Queen ee ope 

iladelphia, Pa., the Rev. Fran . Clutz pa 

CHURCH HANGINGS tor. Sessions at 1.30 and 7.30 P. M. 5 

ALTAR LINENS Pauline L. Bressler, Sec. 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS SOCIAL WORKERS WANTED 

RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS The Lutheran Charities of Chicago, represen 


ing au epee ee een Agencies in th 
°° oe al area, has positions in the Child Care Field op: 
Inquiries Invited to qualified social workers. Study-Work pr 


grams are available t ial k studen 
Cc; M. ALMY & SON, INC. Matrons, howesinations choke oThalniecele 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. workers are also needed. 


Address inquiries to Lutheran Charities 
Chicago, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Illino: 
Edgar F. Witte, Exec. Director. 


Newberry College 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


“The aim of this college is to offer to young 
men and young women an open door of op- 
portunity, under positive Christian influ- 
ences, such as will enable them to prepare 
for effective service in Church and State.” 


An accredited four-year Liberal Arts 
institution of the U. L. C. A. 


Write for catalog to 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 
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COURSES ON 
HOME LIFE 
FOR EVERY 
AGE LEVEL 


NURSERY LEVEL 


Nursery DEPARTMENT PACKET 
Marion Poppen Athy 


e 
, 
| BEGINNER LEVEL 
) Gop Hetpeps Us to Be Happy** 
, Wilma Sudhoff Keyser 
e 


FAMILY WEEK ow 


Happy CHRISTIAN Homes** 
Marion Poppen Athy 


May 6-13 

ay JUNIOR LEVEL 
My Home** 

' It has long been recognized that a home made up Reba S. Alexander 

o£ Christians is better fitted to meet the challenges e 

yecasioned by our present mode of living than is a 

10n-Christian home. 


INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 
FururE HoMEMAKERS* 
While this fact is more or less present in all phases — 27”@St*ne Sammons Jones 

£ their activity, churches throughout the land have ” 
et aside the week of May 6-13 to stress particularly SENIOR LEVEL 
he value of Christian family life and to assistfamilies py annine Lirs’s PARTNERSHIP* 


. . * 
n improving family relations. THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN IN PUBLIC 
i e S Milton Albert Haker 


The materials listed here are intended for special 
lasses, weekday schools, discussion groups, or indi- 
ridual reading. Use them to further the purpose of ine snc ni 
‘ . . : y HE HRISTIAN OME 
‘hristian Family Week. Beh SAroin 


(Write for descriptive circulars) . 


[THE UNITED LUTHERAN  ““ret's'ruaiau™ 
UBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. *CuristiaN YourH Serres 
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Gettysburg College 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
FOUNDED 1832 


Gettysburg’s 
A Capella 
Choir 


GIVE YOUTH A CHANCE—+t#é deserve. 
more than this turbulent world offers 


A college of liberal arts and sciences offerin 
to young men and young women the advantage 
of its rich heritages and its great traditions. 


Special consideration being given to postwa 
courses. 


Returning veterans receiving individual atter 
tion. 


For additional information address 


HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D. 
President 


EEE 


